CONCEPTUAL ISSUES 

— Defining Communicaticn Competence 2 



The educational process in the United States has come under ever-increasing 
scrutiny in the past twodecades.'Beginning with the "Sputnik" controversy of the 
late 1950s and moving through the university protests of the late 1960s, the ways 
and means of 'education have come under attack. Books, such as Silberman's 

(1970) Crisis in the Classroom: the Re-Making of /American Education, Holt's 

(1971) Why Children Fai7, Postman and Weingartner's (1%9) Teaching as a 
Subversive AcnViry, and lllych's (1975) The De-bchooling of Society, have pointed 
out a wide variety of concerns wifh the educational process. These authors, as 
weli as others, have raised a number of points concerning the inadequacies and 
shortcomings in many aspects of the educational system. 

These concerns have spawned a number of efforts designed to "correct" 
problems noted in the learning levels of students. Some of these efforts have 
been termed "minimal competency testing," "competency-based education/' 
"functional competencies " and "back to the basics." Such efforts generally are 
focused on the identification of specific competencies that contribute to fhe 
mastery of a skill or of knowledge (Hall and Jones 1976). The argument advanced 
is that, the more numerous the areas in which a student develops competence, 
the more effectively the individual will be able to function in general society. While 
these efforts are, for the most part, in developmental stages, they reflect a 
growing concern about education's ability to assist the studo^t in acquiring 
necessary functional skills. Efforts are now being made to define functional 
competence in various subject areas and to determine what skills a stijdent needs 
in order to behave m a minimally competent manner. 
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Foreword 



The current decade is characterized by fierce conflicts o^er the notion of "the 
basics." Many educators are valiantly resisting attempt bv school boards and 
legislators to narrowly define what is basic in education. However, others have 
capitalized upon the potential of the basics movement to edefine the goals and 
terminal objectives of education. Using such battle crie as'^ahead" and "forward 
to the basics," they have sought to determine what human beings need, not only 
minimally, for "survival," but also for the' pursuit of happiness" in contemporary 
society. In doing so, they seem to have resurrected longstanding educational 
goals that have often received lip service fromstate departments of education but 
that rarely have been implemented, ^lany of these goals focus on effective 
interaction through speaking and listeni.ig skills and. more specifically, on 
communication in everyday, functional situations In the face of mounting 
evidence that the'^e interactive skills may be what distinguish the "survivors" 
from the "nonsu. /ivors" in academic, vocational., and social contexts, we have 
come to reali/e that they are a vital aspect of basic education. 

However, a major deterrent to progress m search and instruction has been 
confusion m defining "communication competence" and in assessing com- 
munication learning. By providing a working definition of thf compett^nt 
communicator and six dimensions critical to communication as>essment. the 
authors of A^^essm^ functional Communtcattun have furnished us with the 
beginning of a solution to these problems Their in-depth analyses and 
organization of instruments for assessing functional communication have 
Significantly advanced our potential for orderly research and meaningful 
teaching in a frequently n(-f;lected tirea 



This information analysis monograph is published by the Speech Com- 
munication Associdlion in cooperation with the Educational Resources Informa- 
tion Center (ERiC) Clearmghouse on Reading and Communication Skills. Such 
analyses are a response to a directive from the National Institute of Education 
(NIE) that ERIC provide educators with opportunities for knowledge utilization 
beyond that provided by the ERIC data base. To close the gap between 
educational research and classroom teaching, NIE has charged ERIC to go 
beyond its initial function of gathering, evah'^ting, indexing, and disseminating 
information,, to provide a significant r service., that is. commissioning 
recognized authorities to write information analyses that focus on concrete 
educational needs 

In each analysis paper.; the author attempts to provide a comprehensive 
review of a topic and a judgment about where we are and where we need to go 
from here. Often the authors synthesize diverse approaches and suggest new 
directions. The knowledge contained in an information analysis is a necessary 
foundation for reviewing existi»"g curncula, planning new programs, and aiding 
the teacher in current Situations. 

To my knowledge, the current analysis is unique in the communication and 
education literature, as well as in the literature of the other social and behavioral 
sciences. By thoroughly searching existing data bases and by organizing 
instruments in a scheme useiul to classroorr teachers, the authors have made a 
valuable cont.tbution. As teachers, researchers, ana educational policy makers 
rush to define and assess what is basic in education, it is imperative that they 
consider the dimensions of the cornpetent communicator presented in this 
analysis. 



Barbara Lieo-Brilhart 
Associate Director 
Speech Communication Module,, ERIC/RCS 




Introduction 1 



For this volume to be useful to you, we need to clarify two points: what we mean 
by the term functional communication" and the strategy we followed in 
developing a volume that deals with how functional communication may be 
measured. Some attention to these two points will be helpful, both -nd^r- 
standing the contents of thi^ volume and in identifying the conceptual stances 
that guided our efforts in producing Jt.. 

Functionat communication 

A good point of departure for gaming understanding of our use of the term 
"functional communication" is the distinction between communication com- * 
petence and communication effectiveness. Communication competence implies 
a minimal level of ability, basically with re^^poct to two characteristics: (1 ) meeting 
ihe minimal communicative demands of a situation and (2) exhibiting socially 
appropriate behavior. Meeting ♦he functional demands of a communicative 
situation implies only that, in initiatmg communicative acts or responding to the 
acts of others, one must maintain logical consistency m those dcts. For example, if 
someone stops you on the sidewalk and say^ ,/ Hey. can you tell me how to get to 
Sprague Hall?" the functional demands of the situation involve a request for 
information and its subso uent provision. Moreover, a specific class of informa- 
t'on is being requested, rl.. it is. c//recf/on. To exhibit communicative competence,, 
you might respond. "You see that big, red-bnck building there? Well, you walk 
up to the front of that building and turn to your right and. about a hundred yards 
down the hill, you'll si e a big. modern-looking building A/t\h all kinds of glass all 
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over it. That's Sprague Hall." Or, to exhibit communicative competence, you 
might respond, "I'm sorry, I do.i't have the vaguest idea where Sprague Hall is." 
Either way, your response indicates that you have recognized the request for 
direction and have attended directly to that request. If your response is 
"Sprague Hall was constructed in 1896 as the original administration building and 
was remodeled in 1925., It now houses the Chemistry Department " you would 
not be meeting the functional demands of the situation. You would be providing 
information but not giving directions. If someone turns ic you and says, "What 
time is it?" and you say, "Tuesday," you are not exhibiting much communicative 
competence. At the core of communicative competence is the notion that 
communication is competent if ii meets the functional demands of the situation. 

In a similar sense, communicative competence is closely aligned with the 
notion of socially appropriate behavior. We don't stop a person in an obvious 
hurry and try to engage that person in a lengthy philosophical discussion con- 
cerning the nature of love. We don't carry on lovers' quarrels in crowded elevators. 
We don't enter a room full of strangers and announce our preferences for certain 
sexual acts. Our communicative behavior i^ minimally competent if it rarely 
violates the norms of social app* \oriateness. 

Most of us function competently as communicators. Indeed, if our formal 
and informal training has not at least developed some level of communicative 
competence, then the odds are either we will be isolated from the rest of society 
or else we will find, on our own, a sul>segment of society very much like us and 
will spend most of our time there. 

Most of the theoretical statements about, and the researcl. conducted on, 
communicative competence involve young children. If you think of communica- 
tive competence as meeting the minimal f onal demands of a situation and 
exhibiting socially appropriate behavior, then it is understandable that the 
theoretical and empirical focus should be on young children. Among autono- 
mously functioning adults, we would expect communicative competence, 
conceived of m this way,^ to be present. 

Communicative effectiveness, on the other hand, is a commodity rarer than 
competence. It is something we know far less about and exhibit much less 
frequently. Let's consider, for example, one aspect of communication: listening. 
Most of us are competent listeners, at least in the sense that we have learned to 
maintain the illusion of attention. That Is, we wiil look at the other person, nod 
occasionally, show intermittent signs of interest , and say things that seem at least 
partially related to what the other person has said- And, if the other person leaves 
the encounter with a sense of having been listened to, then we can claim 
competence. But there is a tremendous difference between the sense of having 
"been listened to" and the serise of having "understood." How often have you 
felt really understood? Competence involves minimal levels of communicative 
functioning, and effectiveness involves communicating in such a way that certain 
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desirable outcomes are enhanced or facilitated. What is involved in listening 
competently is far less than what is involved in listening effectively, 

Conmunication effectiveness implies the enhancing or facilitating of certain 
outcomes. You may be an effective communicator in many different senses. If 
another person understands the content of your communication or under- 
stands your unique personal characteristics, you may be effective in the sense 
that you have facilitated or enhanced accurate perception between you and the 
other. If you are able to change or modify another person's point of view on an 
issue, you may be considered effective in the sense that \ou have facilitated or 
influenced an outcome. If you can communicate with another person in such a 
way that the person values you more, values self more, or values the relationship 
more, you may be effective in the sense that certam emotional outcomes have 
been facilitated. Many different outcomes are used both to conceptualize and to 
measure an individual's level of communication effectiveness. For the moment, 
the point is simply that communication effectiveness implies something more 
than, and different from, communicative competence. 

The distinction between competence and effectiveness is paralleled (not 
absolutely, but in terms of general trends) by different measurement strategies. 
Competence is usually assessed through objective-referenced or criterion- 
referenced tests. The purpose of these kinds of tests is to determine whether or 
not you can exhibit a particular skill,, demonstrate a spec fic ability, perform a 
certain task, or meet a particular demand. Your score on such a test is a function of 
whether or not you respond rorrectly or adequately lo the various test items. This 
is the strategy followed, for example, by the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (Mead 1977), which is presently developing procedures for assessing the 
percentages of seventeen-year-old high school students in this country who are 
capable of performing each of a wide variety of communication operations. 

A different testing strategy is called norm-referenced testing This strategy is 
directed toward discovering how weii you perform certain communication 
operations. The issue is not the presence or absence of a particular communica- 
tion skill. The issue is the level of skill you are able to demonstrate, compared to 
the level of skill demonstrated by others responding to the same assessment 
procedures. Your score on such a test is not absolute., it is relative. That is, your 
inferred level of functioning depends upon how your score compares with the 
scores of others who have taken the same test. 

Functional communication refers to the skills, knowledge., and attitudes 
possessed by an individual. ?rom which that individual's competence or 
effectiveness may be inferred The lowest level of functional communication is 
competence Levels of functional communication above competence imply 
degrees of communication effectiveness 7 he purpose of this volume is to clarify 
some of the conceptual and methodological issues surrounding the measure- 
ment of functional communication and to provide you with some alternative 
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measures that may be used to assess degrees of functional communication 
ranging all the way from minimal competence to high levels of effectiveness. 



The treatment of functional communication in this volume 

This volume Is divided into two parts. Part I represents an attempt to identify 
and describe some of the conceptual and methodolp^ca! issues you are likely to 
be confronted by you wish to assess, evaluate!, do research on, or describe 
empirically some of the major componenc^- of functional communication. We 
have deliberately restricted our attention to those aspects of functional com- 
munication that are present in, and exhibited through, interpersonal interaction. 
We have made no attempt to include some of the more-specialized interests >ou 
might have: for example, public speaking, group communication, communication 
in families, organizational communication, and so on. Including such areas here 
would have been more than we had bargained for or had intended doing from 
the outset. However, there are two exceptions to this general disclaime. First, we 
have included a conceptual and measurement section on apprehension and 
anxiety, even though this work originated primarily from an interest in formal 
public-speaking situations. The related concepts of apprehension and anxiety 
seem to us so essential to a reasonable conceptualization of functional com- 
munication that we allowed our own concerns to dictate their inclusion. Second, 
because of the nature of tnis volume and the principle audience for which it is 
intended,: we included a number of measures directed toward descriptio or 
evaluation of classroom interaction. These measures associated with classroom 
interaction are reviewed m part II. They represent some of the earlier category 
systems for describing classroom interaction and what we consider to be someof 
the major versions of those earlier systems, as well as some later category systems. 
If you are interested in assessments of classroom interaction, a far more detailed 
and useful reference to examine would be Mirrors for Bohjvtor (Simon and 
Boyer 1974) 

Part I of the present volume begins with an overview chapter directed 
toward the identification of some fundamental ronrefual distinctions. This 
chapter may be useful to those who are not already familiar with ways in which 
communicative competence and communicative effectiveness have been treated 
theoretically It is a brief overview, designed primarily to lay some fundamental 
groundwork within which the remainder of the volume may be better under- 
stood. Following this overview chapter are six brief commentaries Each of these 
discusses a particular component of functional communication. These com- 
ponents are treated individually because, in each (asc . there are conceptual and 
methodological issues associated with that dirricMision oi functional com- 
munication. 

It IS important to understand that the ( ontenis and {jrgani/ation of this book 
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demonstrated by the indivkJua. However; the inclusion of the word "knowledge" 
reflects the linguistic influence firom which communication competence was 
denved. In that framework, competence is an internal state of knowledge 
augmented by performance, but the tWo maintain separate identities. The term 
"communic4th« behavior" delimits the types of behavior with which we are 
most concerned. The phrase "socially appropriate" reflects the fact that we are 
concerned with adherence to some socially prescribed rules. Competence t^en 
must be examined in tenns of the particular cultural group agaihst which an 
individual is compared. 

The last element that is critical in distinguishing communication competence 
frum other ^ihenomena is contextuality, the quality of being appropriate to a 
given situation. With respect to situation, we have defined three contexts: the 
verbal conlext, the relationsh p context, and the environmental context^ This 
element of the definition is closely related to the concept of what constitutes 
social appropriateness. Indeed, the two aspects work jointly to define the skill 
and awareness that must be directed toward the social rules regulating communi- 
cative behaviorik ^ 

In order to come to a clearer understanding of the concept of communication 
competence, we compared it with various other terms that are often associated 
with it Thoseterms include linguistic competence, communication effecth^eness 
or accomplishment, interpersonal competence, and communicatbn skills. 

Communication competence is a more-encompassing term than is linguistic 
competence. One needs to have linguistic competence in order to have 
communication competence, but communication competence requires more 
than just linguistic competence.. j j - 

Communication competence is manifested in communication skills and 
performance. Skills are developed through performance and the subsequent 
assessment of the effects of that performance. Communication competence can 
be viewed as a constellation of skills. 

Communication competence differs from communication effectiveness m 
that the latter is concerned with particular outtomes. Competence, though 
contributing to effectiveness, can be conceptualized and operationalized 
without concern for outcomes sought or attained. 

Interpersonal competence places strong emphasis upon achieving some 
goal. It is generally treated as requiring intentional action. Communication 
competence, again, may be used for these a«ms, but such aims ;ire not essential to 

its definition. ' . • ' 

The second half of this commentary was devoted to exploring th^ dwnen- 
sions of communication competence. These dimensions basically are the types of 
skills or abilities one must have to be communicatively competent. They 
included decentering or role-taking abilities, interaction-management abilities, 
linguistic competence, nonverbal skills, disclosing abilities, listening abilities, and 
others. The list could '.^ extended, but there are two general categories into 
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pattern of reticence becomes reinforced. As a result, the child may "seek similar 
rewards in other >ocial settings" {p 44). The child could once have *aced a 
traumatic experience that prompts withdrawal whenever he is placed in a 
demanding situation with which he is unable to cope. Another explanation rests 
on the values of communication that a child may learn from her environment. In 
a study of reticent college students, many came from lower socioeconomic 
groups Of from ethnic groups that use talk as a vehicle for abuse or ventilation 
{Phillips and Butt 1%6). 

McCroskey (1970) used one of the definitions offered by Phillips to define 
^'communication apprehension" as a "broadly based anxiety related to oral 
communication rather tha'^ a variety of types' of communication-bound 
anxiety'' (p. 270). What he is referring to is a general anxiety about the use of 
speech communication, whether it be m a public speaking situation or an 
interpersonal encounter. 

Lamb (1972). in adopting Speilberger s theory of anxiety, divides "speech 
anxiety" into speech-A-siate, and speech-A-trait {A stands for anxiely). 

Speech-A-state may be defined as anxiety experienced in a speaking 
situation which is characterized by sub|ective. consciously perceived 
feelings of te ision and apprehension, and activation of the automatic 
nervous sytem. Speech-A-trait, on the other hand, refers to relatively 
stable individual differences in the disposition or tendency to 
respond with elevations in A-state in a particular situation. Speech-A- 
irait may also be regarded as reflecting indivi<|ual differences in the 
frequenc>' and intensity with which Speech-A-states have been 
manifest in the past,, and m the probability that such states will be 
experienced m the f'Jture. (P 63) 

One important impliration of these distinctions js mentioned by Lamb- He 
indicates that phvsiological measures are measures of A-state because they ?re 
measuring a specific instance, whereas self*reports can be measures of either A- 
state or A-trait 

VVheeless i1975) drav^s o distinction between "communication apprehen- 
sion" and "speech anxiety. " Wheeless conceptualizes communication appre- 
hension as fear. It is implied that apprehension is an anticipdied reaction., 
whereas speech anxietv ml^ht be the actual reaction. Another important issue 
raised by VVheeless, whith is often overlooked m the conceptualization of 
communication apprehension, i*. what he (alls "receiver apprehension. ' This 
apprehension is associated with the decoding and response tendencies of the 
receiver. Thus. communKation apprehension mav bethouj^htof interms of both 
a sending and a receiving function 

Burgoun {1^76} mtroduteda nev^ term tc) describe the" c hronic tendency to 
avoid and' or <ievalu<* oral ccjmmunu ation"— unwillingness to communicate " 

65 
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The educatkmai process in the United States has come under ever-lncreasing 
scrutiny in the past twodecades .^Beginning with the"$putnik" a>ntrover$y the 
late 1950$ and moving through the univei^ity fwotests of the late 1960s, the ways 
airS irieafS o^ under attack. Books, such » Silbwnan's 

(1970) Crisis in the Classroom: the Re-Mafcing of American £duc^ton,-Ho^t^s 
C19n) Why Children Fall, Postman and Weingartner's (1969) Teadiing as a 
Subvmive ActMty; and I Itych's (1975) The D^SchoolIng of Society, have pot nfed 
out a wide vari^ of concerns with the ediKational proce^ These autho«, as 
welLas <Hher$, have raised a number of points concerning tfte inadequacies and 
shcmcomtngs in many aspects of the educational system. 

These concerns have spawn^ a number of efforts designed to "correct" 
problems noted in the learning levels of studehts. Some of these effort have 
been termed "minimal rompetency testing," "competenty-based educatioff/' 
"functional competencies/' and "back to the basi«." Such efforts generally are 
focused the identification of specific competencies that contribute to the 
mastery of a skill or of knowledge (Hall and lones WG), The argument advanced 
IS that, the more numerous the areas in which a student develops competence, 
the more effectively the ind widual will be able to function in general society* While 
th«e efforts arc, for the nwjst part, in develc^wnental stages, they reflect a' 
growing concern about education's ability to assist the student in acquiring 
necessary functional skills. Efforts are now being made to define functional 
competence in various subject areas and to determine what sl^itls a stMdenI needs 
In order td behave in a minimally competent manner.. 
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It seems that one of the areas of knowledge or competence most essential to 
effective functioning is the ability to a)mmunicate effectively. Some individuals 
(Reusch 1955; Duncan 1S68; Dance and Larson 1972, 1976) suggest that a 
relationship exists between the ability to use the communication processandthe 
abfiity to function in society. In order to in ndion adequately in society, a person 
must be competent in the use of communication process. 

The purpose of this chapter is to explicate this relationship, by describing 
communication competence and its place in the educational process. To 
accomplish this, the chapter is divided into three sections: (1 ) a brief description 
of general goals of education and of speech communication education, 
(2) definitionsbf cofTtmunication competence, and <3) functions and dimensions 
of communication competence. » 

/> 

Educj^iofiai Coak ^ 

In order to discuss a concept that, at least partially, may guide educational 
strategies., it would first be appropriate to summarize the goals those educationa I 
strategies attempt to attain. Some of the important related issues are "what sort of 
person do we want to end up with?" and "what should the student gain from the 
edi^jcatlonal process?'' By briefly exploring questions such as these, it may bti 
possible to develop a foundation and a rationale for the inclusion of communica* 
tion tompeternre as an important concept for education. 

At the most-general level, the goal of education is to create free men and 
women—a process that Qraison (1959) calls "the progressive acquisition of 
autonomy." He states that "education in the final analysis exists essentially in the 
culmination and the promotion of liberty of future ajdufts" (p. 18). But, to be more* 
specific, what does it mean to be free? What does it mean to be autonomous? 
John Henry Cardinal Newman, writing In The W'»a of a Vfiiversity {1941)^5aysr - 

irStTTeeducatfon whichgivesa man a clear conscious view of his own 
opinions and judgments, a truth In developing them, an eloquence in 
• expressing them, and a force in urging them. It teaches him to see 
things as they are, to go right to the point, to disentangle a skein of 
thought, to detect'what is sophisticated, and to discard what is- 
irrelevant, . . . It shows him how to accommodate himself to others, 
how to throw hi'mseif into jtheir state of mind, how to bring before 
them his own, how to influence them, how to come to an under* 
standing with them, how to bear with them. He is at home in any 
societ)^, he has common ground with every class; he knows when (o 
speak and when to be silent, he is able to converse, he is able to listen, 
he can ask a question pertinently,' and gam a lesson seasonably, when 
he"t^as nothing to impart himself; be is ever ready, yet neyer in the 
way, he is a pleasant companion and a comrade you can depend on; 
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he knows when to be serious and when to trifle, and he has a sure tact 
whidi enables him to trifle with gracefulness and to be serious with 
effect. (Pp. 196-197) 

In 1^2, a committee representing the faculties of three universities- 
Harvard^ Princeton, and Yale— convened to discuss the goals of a general 
education. The foll<mtng statement appeared in^he volume Cenersf^cfiicalion 
^Sdwot^nd College: . 



The liberally educated man is articulate, both in speech and writing. 
He has a fed for language, a respect for clarity and directness of 
exfH'ession, and a knowledge of some language other than his own. 
He is at home in the world of quantity, number and measurenwnt — 
He knows a good deal abou^ the world of nature and the world of 
man, about the culture of which he Is a part, but he ts never merely 
"wdHnfi^med" He can. use %vhat he knows, with judgment and 
discrimination — He has convictions, which are rea^ned, although 
he cannot always prove them. H^ is tolerant about the bdiefs of 
others because he respects sincerity and is not afraid of ideas* He has 
values, andean communicate them to others not only by word but by 

e^cample Above all, the liberaRy educated man is never a type. He 

is always a unique person, vivid in his dt^inctton from other similarly 
educated persoru, while sharing with them the traits we have 
mentioned. (Pp. 19-20) - 

Of the varietyjQf-aUributeruf^e^educated person discussed in these two 

quotations, it ts Important to notice the stress placed on the use of larrguage for 
expression and communication. Speech communication h^ been described as 
the study of spoken symboiic interaction (Barker and Kibler 1969) and has been 
defined as "the process, or the product of the process, of the fusion of genetkally 
determined speech With culturally determined language" (Dance and Larson 
1972; p. 11). This definition points out two aspects of that study; the indh^iduars 
ability to speak-^to use symboNc language— and the individual's ability to use 
that language within the culture. 

Dance {1972b) suggests that "the spoken word, rather than being peripheral 
orlncidental, is central to human communication" (p. 197). Thb belief is shared 
by other writers, notably Langer (1972), who states, "The power of speech 
transformed the genus 'Homo' and every aspect of its ambient; for with speech 
came thought and remembiance, intuition, conception, and reason" (p. 316). In 
terms of the pervasiveness of spe^h and language, she writes: "The mind is so 
largely formed and its higher functions sustained by words and ways of wording 
ideas that the linguistic influence is not limited to cortical, rational, and semi- 
rational processed; but reaches far into the emotional sphere, coloring fantasies 
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and even perceptions" (p. 353). A desajpti0aof-^omfrijmcmr0^^ 

¥vould nece^sarify talce the position that the ability to use the spoken word ts 

cenXrsA to the child's development as an effectively functioning human being. 

Communicative ability may be seen as serving three functions for the 
individual (Dance and Larsorr 1976). The first is the linking function. On a basic 
level, every living orgamsmhmcti^ survive, 
^ tiniSfgalfieiraround it a nucleus of those things that will sustain life. The quality of 
the link between the organism and the environment will govern the quality of 
life for that organism. For humans, the primary (t^»ough not the only) means of 
establishing this link is speech communication — spoken symbolic interaction. 
Dance (1972a) states that "the development of self-concepi of role reclization, 
and of social bonds, all reflect the impact of the spoken word on (this) function" 
(p. 199). 

The second function is the development of higher mental processes. With 
respect to this function, it is argued that most thought is verbal, that thought and 
language are inseparable components of reasoning, and that speech facilitates 
both the communication of thoughts to other individuals and the reception of 
their thoughts. There seems to be a direct, positive relationship between the 
individual's ability to use symbols (language) and the individual's abi*'ty to 
conceptualize. 

The third function is the regulation of behavior. Dance (1972a) states: "Overt 
verbaliration h<is been extensively used as an aid in changing opinion and belief 
as evidenced in its use in crjticlsm and self^rltkfsnv-tfv-tbo u ght c ontr oH 
- tcclHitq0es**^{jp. T99rinseasy to see that overt vocalization can and does function 
as a reguJator^ both for the behavior of others and for the behavior of oneself. 

Educators in speech communication traditionally have attempted to assist 
students in^eydoping comnuinicative abilities in a manner that fits weltwith the 
goals of general education discussed earlier. Scholars in speech communication 
have been working in recent years to specif /the communicative behaviors, skills, 
and levels of knowledge that would allow a person to function competently as a 
communicator. This book »s an attempt to define functional speech communica- 
tion competence and to describe the procedures used in assessing aspects of that 
competence. The following section presents definitions of communication 
competence proposed by various scholars. 

Defiftftiom d communkation competemre 

It seen« clear that the individual's communication competence is a proper 
concern of education. What is less clear, however, are the skt lis and knowledge a 
person must have in order to communicate competently, appropriately, or 
effectively At least some clarity must be attained or imposed if we are to devise 
relevant and useful educational strategies that will increase the student's 
communicative abilities. 
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Communication competence; The term comperence generally refers to the 
ability of a person to function in the world. Argyris (1%5) states that "the 
competence of a living organism means its fitness or ability to carry on those 
transactions with the environment which result in its maintaining itself, growing, 
and flourishing" 4p,59).Jhi$ notion is supported by White (1959), who believes^ 
that competence refers to an organism's capacity to interact effectively with its 
environ ment. The competent organism, thev^, could be said to be one that has the 
knowledge and skill to interact effectively with its environment so that its 
existence is maintained and possibly enhanced. 

The term communication as a modifier for competence generally refers to 
the specific competence exhibited through the communication process. The 
definitions used b> various scholars in their writing about communication 
competence allow discussion of the commonalities of the definitions and the 
concepts^ underlying communication competence. It is apparent that the 
definitions vary on certain dimensions, and these reflect issues that will require 
elaboration.. 

Creative use of language: that is. the ability of a speaker to devise 

novel sentences appropriate to new situations. {Hymes 1971; p. 17) 

• 

Competence is the most general term for the speaking and hearing 
capabilities of a person. Competence !$ understood to be dependent 
on two things: (tacit) knowledge and (ability for) Use, (Hymes 1971 ; p. 
18,. Parentheses in original.) 

Communication competence is the ability of an mteractant to choose 
among available communication behaviors in order that he may 
successfully accomplish own goals during an encounter while 
maintaining the face and line of his fellow interactants within the 
constraints of the situation. (Wiemann 1976; p. 7) 

Communication competence, unlike linguistic competence,, in- 
volves awareness of the transaction that occurs between people. 
Competence, in this perspective, i** tied to actual performance of the 
language m social situation'*. (Allen and Brown 1976; p. 248) 

The knowledge which speakers possess about the set of ru'es which 
detail the appropriate communication behavior within a subculture 
for a given situation is often r'eferred to as communication compe- 
tence. (Wrather 1976; p. 5| ' ' 
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From these definitions emerge five important issues that require attention; these 
concern linguistic competence, knowledge-versus-ability, contex:uality, ap- 
propriateness, and accomplishment. A discussion of these issues should clarify 
tte^oMKept ofjromjnunicatipnjromp^t be umlerstood in' 

relation tc similar concepts and educational strategies. 

UnKuiiiic competence contrasted with comimmkatioit competence 

TN; first distinction that should be made is between linguistic competence 
ar>d communication competence. In comparing these two concepts, it should 
first be noted that communication competence has its roots in linguistic 
competerKe but differs from It in several important ways, linguisticcompetence 
and linguistic performance are grammatical concepts developed initially by 
Chomsky (1965). The most widely accepted view of linguistic competence held by 
psycholinguists is thatitis"thespeaksr*hearer'sknowledge of his language ... the 
finite system of ru^es which enable him to comprehend and produce an infinite 
var^ of novel sentences" (Nicholson 1974; p. 4)., This view of linguistic 
comoetence (grammatical knowledge/ excludes performance. For psycholin- 
guiMs, performance is not competence but the expression or realization of 
competerKe in behavior. When discussing communication competence, it seems 
less profitable to make this distinction between knowledge an J performance. 
Contemporary views of communication are process oriented and assume that the 
interaction between people is of far greater interest ^han the levels of linguistic 
competence exhibit^. It might be said that, while the definition of linguistic 
competence focuses on the awareness of the relationship between words, the 
definition of communication competence focuses on the awareness of relation- 
sh^ betweenpeople. It can be argued that performance reflects the presence or 
absence of competence. Communication competence, in part, is depenoent on 
linguistic competence, but linguistic competence does not imply the presence of 
communication competence. It should be noted by the reader that the word 
compererwre has slightly different meanings for the linguist and for the student of 
human communication. For the linguist, competence is separate from behavior. 
But for the concept of communication competence that we are followmg in this 
volume, competence is tied ♦o behavior, to the actual use of the communication 
process by the individual. 

fossessiott of competence 

The second issue arising from these definitions concerns the possession of 
competence, and this is particularly critical to the. assessment of irwJividuals. The 
assessjnent of competence depends a great deal upon the way in which we 
believe competence to be manifested in the individual— how we may know 
whether or not an individual Is competent. 
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The definitions presented earlier used a variety of terms im£lyi'ig possesr 
siqn; knowledge. skilL -atwJity,^wdfeness. ThfS'*implfeJpo<ibC'Ssion" can be seen 
as a resu It of the evolution of the concept of communication competence from 
that of linguistic cc mpetence. One question central to this :ssue is the question of 
intent. Does a person have to make a conscious dension about what to do in 
order to be judged communicatively competent? Or is the mere exhibition of 
competent behavior sufficient evidence? in approaching thisissu one can look 
at the differences ber^reen knowledge., skills, and behavior.: Scheffler (1%5) 
discusses this distinction. He divided ability into the subclasses "facility" and 
"critical skill." Facilities are behaviors seen as automatic or as so ingrained that 
they appear to be automatic. Critical skillsare acquired through training and are 
improved by pnctice that requires strategic judgment. Critical skills require 
conscious knowledge, while facilities do not. 

Scheffler 's discussion of ''knowing" coniinu*'S by differentiating between 
"knowing that," as a proposiiional term, and "knowing how." as a procedural 
term,, 

"Knowing how to" represents the possession of a skill, a trained 
capacity, a competence., or a technique. We discussed skills earlier 
and distinguished them from trails, habits, o*^ p'-opensiiies, as well as 
trom allainni^nls — i.e., appreciation and undemanding. Certainly 
having a skill is also quite different from knowing fhaf the skill is such 
and such. A person might well have all the relevant information 
concerning some skill without having the skill itself, and conversely, 
he might be skilled without having any given piece of information 
concerning'the skill in question, though it is unlikely he would lack 
all relevant information. {P. 9i) 

Scheffler also differentiates between learning and leaching and the nar- 
rower concept of knowing. Unlike knowing, learning and leaching are terms of 
"active proprisity". there is not "knowing to." but there is "learning to" or 
"leaching to." One learns the skills of decenlr»ring and of understanding; one is 
taught the appropriate time to say the appropriate thing. 

Scheffler also disciisses skills. He believes that skills are "typically built up 
through repeated trials or performance" (p 20). He slates: 

the notion of proficiency or masier> seems peculiarly applicable to 
skills One may attain proficiency in driving or become a master m 
chess, but one cannot be (Jesrnbed as proficient m punclcialily or 
honesty nor as having become a master of the habit of taking a walk 
before brc-akfasi. IP 20) 
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This proficiency in skills could well be a description of what communication 
competence requires. Polanyi {1958) gives a description of how skills are acquired 
that is applicable to the acquisition of communication competence. 

Indeed, the premises of a skill cannot be discovered focally, prior to 
its performance, nor even understood if explicitly stated by others, 
before we ourselves have experienced its performance, whether by 
watching it or by engaging in it ourselves. In performing a skill we are 
therefore acting on certain premises ol which we are focal ly ignorant, 
but which we know subsidiarily as part of our mastery of that skill, and 
which we may get to know focally by analyzing the way we achieve 
success {Oi what we believe to be success) in the skill in question. The 
rules of success which w< thu$ derive can help us to improve our skill 
and to teach it to others. (P. 162) 

Skills are seen as the ability to do or to behave in a particular manner. Skills allow 
one to "function" in a given situation.. If these skills are in the area of 
communication, one should be able to infe^ an individual's competence in 
communication from the skills manif-ested by that individual. Communication 
competence is seen, then, as a set of skills thai can be taught and learned. This 
point has important implications fo** the assessment of individuals:, in this 
conception of communication competence, emphasis must be placed on^the 
ability to "perform/' as well as on the level of cognitive knowledge. 

ConteKtuality 

We have emphasized performance as a criterion for determining the 
competence an individual. Bui, to examine performance, we must irKlude a 
discussion of the context in which the performance occurs, for it is readily 
obvious that the context surrounding a communicative event will have a beanng 
on the type of communicative behavior displayed. Hymes (1971) described the 
contextual nature of communication competence- 

We have then to account for the fact that a normal child acquires a 
knowledge both of proper sentences and of their appropnate use. 
He or she develops the abilities to fudge when to speak, when not, and 
what to talk about with whom, in what way. and when and where. {P. 55) 

The context appears to serve as a source from which the individual gathers 
information to be used in the construction of communicatively competent 
messages. Context can be divided into ?hree dimensions: the verbal context, the 
relationship context, and the environmental context. 
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The verbal context can be further subdivided into three types. The first can 
be described as the "wcxrd. context" — whether particular words are appropriate 
in the context of otiier words. The second is the 'Sentence context"— whether 
words fit together in a particular order to express a complete thought. The third is 
the"topic context' -within a given conversatior^ on a particular topic, there exist 
a range of sentences or comments that are appropriate or inappropriate, 

, The relationship context represents the adaptation of communication 
behavior to the presence of another person. Relationships involve other people, 
and the ability to adapt the message and the communicative behavior to >hose 
people is critical to communication competence. Since each relationship Is, to an 
extent, unique, the individual must be able to determine the :ype and style of 
message appropriate in that particular relationship. The communicatively 
competent person must be able to make adaptations that are appropriate to the 
relationship. 

The third and final context that affects communicative behavior is the 
environmental context. Surroundings suggest certain types df behavior. For 
example, the type of conversation appropriate in a church is different from that 
appropriate in a^bar. The communicatively competent person must be able to 
make the adaptations appropriate to the surroundings. In the analysis of an 
individual's communication competence, one must take into account the 
physical context of that communicative behavior.. 

It has been suggested that competence is related to the number of contexts 
ta which an individual has been exposed (Allen and Brown 1976). Johnson (1974) 
suggests communication competence is not an ''all or nothing'' capability 
Individuals will probably be differentially competent whenjdealing with different 
topics, with different people, in different situations. The overall level of a persori's 
communication competence will increase as the ability to meet appropriately the 
communication demands Oi more varying situations increaws. 

Context, then, has two influences on communicatior\ competence. First, it 
influences the form of communicative behavior that will be seen as competent. 
What is competent in one situation may not be seen as competent m another.. 
Second, m assessing an individual's communication competence. ^ouldtake 
in>o account the contexts that person encounters. 

Appropriateness 

Appropriateness may be the mos»-difficult issue tc \dndle in the conception 
of communication competence. Sinc^e competence is tied to context, what 
constitutes appropriate behavior in a given context must be considered. 
Agreement on w hat c onstitutes appropriateness may be dtffit ult to reach. Yet the 
issue cannot be ignorecj. Research into c ommunic ation competence (Krauss and 
•Glucksberg 1%9. Riccillo 1974: VViemann 1976) indicates that competence is a 




socfaiiy judged phenomenon. In these studies, judges determined the degree to 
which subjects' responses met the demands of the initial message. Communica- 
tion competence became an ability attributed to an individual by others. If 
subjects ^eresee'i as responding appropriately to the message, they were judged 
as having a degretr of competence. "Appropriateness/' then, is a fundamental 
criterion for competence What is appropriate in a given situation is defined by a 
combination of cultural norms, group norms, standards of the specific relation- 
ship, and acceptable language usage. This combination usually allows a range of 
appropriate communicative behavior. The individual needs a minimal knowledge 
of all the relevant norms In order to function within that range of appropriateness. 

Accompltsttment 

The last issue to be discussed concerns accomplishment {Wiemann 1976). 
Accomplishment, effectiveness, and success are terms that are often used in 
conjunction with communication competence. These terms, however, describe 
butcomes implying more than minimal levels of competence. For example, 
Tubbs and Moss (1974) write that communication is effective when "the stimulus 
as it was initiated and intended by the sender closely cortpsponds with the 
stimulus as it is perceived and respondec" to by the receiver" [^). 9). Bearison and 
C^sel (1975) define communication effectiveness as the ability of a speaker to 
meet the listener's information needs by coordinating his or her own perspective 
of the communicated topic with the perspective of the listener. The emphasis is 
on accuracy and on the ability of the individual to meet the requirements of the 
other person. McCroskey, Larson, and Knapp s (1971) conception of effective- 
ness is quite broad: 

There is a. wide range of outcomes any one of which might warrant 
the judgment that communication between two people has been 
"effective." In some cases communication will have been effective if 
theindividuals involved have arrived at a greater mutual understand- 
ing of attitudes, sentiments, opinions, etc. In other situations, 
communication will4iave been effective if the attitudes or beliefs of 
one or both parties change as a consequence of the interpersonal 
encounter. In still other situations, we are interested primarily in 
being liked or evaluated favorably by another. (P. 15) 

Effectiveness irhplies achievement of a goal. Communication competence may 
facilitate goal attainment, but the outcome of competence is the judgment of 
appropriateness. Communication competence is a more-basic concept.^ a 
concept of social interaction, while effectiveness implies attainment of goals or 
satisfaction of needs. A competent person may or may not act effecifvely. An 
effective person may or may not act in a competent manner— that is, in an 
appropriate one. 
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" Another term, someiimes used as a synonym for communication competence 
and communication effectiveness, is interpersonal competence. Weinstein 
{1%9) defines interpersonal competence as the ability of a person to accomplish 
interpersonal tasks. He states. ''This is no more than saying that interpersonal 
competence boils down to the ability to manipulate the responses of the other" 
(p. 755). This seems to differ from communication competence,, again, in 
intentionality. However, Bochner and Kelly (1974) see interpersonal competence 
as the ah'lity to interact effectively with other people. Three criteria associated by 
Bochner and Kelly with interpersonal competence are |1 ) the ability to formulate 
and achieve objectives, (2) the ability to collaborate effectively with others-^tobe 
interdependent, and (3) the ability to appropriately adapt to situational and 
environmental variations. Hale and Delia (1976) state that, to be interpersonally 
competent, the child must develop the social cognition skills involved in 
interpreting social situations in order to adapt flexibly to them. Footeand Cottrel 
(1955) define interpersonal competence as the ability of an individual to shape 
the responses of others. Thus, interpersonal competence is quite similar to 
communication effectiveness, if not indistinguishable from it. 

This review of the issues surrounding the conceptualization of communica- 
tion competence indicates that the concept is stiH an amorphous one., The 
definition that emerges is this, communication competence is the ability to 
demonstrate knowledge of the communicative bf*havior socially appropriate in a 
given situation. The word "ability" has been used to indicate the skill or 
performance necessary for communication. The word "knowledge" indicates 
those residual rule patterns that are a cognitive part of a communicatively 
competent person. ^Communicative behavior" is specifically those actions that 
are carried out through the use of speech. 'Socially appropriate" implies the 
explicit or implicit criteria against wtiich a person is judged. The "given situation" 
is the context that a person's behavior must reflect. 

Dimensions of communication competet e ' 

The preceding section provided a view of how different authors have 
defined communication competenc e.. These authors have also described what 
each believes to be the dimens.ons labilities, skills,, functions, aspects of 
knowledge., and so on) of communication competence In this section, several 
conceptual systems are presented, along with some elaboration of the dimen- 
sions that appear with the greatest frequeni>. ultimately pointing to what may be 
the major dimensions of communicanon competence 

Brown and Allen (1976) pcnnt out four features that characterize com- 
munication competence m ibe mdivulual, l^) The exercise of competence 
depends upon a repertoire of experien<e, i2) it requires that the individual make 
critical choices from that repertoire. <3) it is revealed hen suitable behaviorsare 
brought to bear in performing desired {asks, and (4) it is sustained when 
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individuals are able to evaluate their performance objectively— thus enriching 
their repertoires of experience, 

Wang, in the introduction to the Language Skills Task, describes very general 
aspects of verbal communication skills. 

Differences found in young children's verbal communication skills 
are attributed to more than just differences in such linguisticqualiiies 
as syntactic structure, vocabulary, and intelligibility. The differences 
in communication skills are strongly influenced by such factors as the 
child's ability to take the listener's role, his ability to order and classify 
relevant information, the nature and amount of feedback informa- 
tion supplied by the listener, and the appropriateness of the response 
of the sp* ker lo the feedback. (P. 1) 

More specifically, Allen and Brown (1976) identified six processes that appear 
to be associated with the development of communication competence These six 
are interaction strategies, role-taking, play, referential communication, reason- 
ing, and persuasibility. We see the first two as being critical to the conception of 
communicative competence. 

Interaction strategies, also known as interaction management (Wiemann 
1976), appears to be one of the most central of the developmental proces^^es. 
Argyfe (1969) listed two general interact ion- management l^kills that relate to 
competence:, (1 ) the ability to establish and sustain a smooth and easy pattern of 
interaction and (2) the ability to maintain control of the interaction without 
dominating, to respond in accordance v^:th an internal plan, rather than simply to 
react to the other's behavior.. It is relatively apparent that social rules govern 
interaction oeiween people.. Such rules include these; (1) interruptions^ of the 
speaker are discouraged . (2) one person talks at a lime, (3) speakers take turns, (4) 
frequent and lengthy pauses are avoided, and (5) listeners devote full attention to 
tie encounter (Wiemann 1976). Awarenes* of the social rules under which one 
operates is essential to the competent functioning of an individual. Interaction 
management is concerned with the "procedu.al" aspects that structure and 
maintain an interaction. These include initiation and termination of the en- 
counter, allocation of speaking tu rns, and control of topics discussed. Competent 
interaction management is the ability to handle these procedural matters in a 
manner that is satisfactory to all participants. Under! ing the forms of "appro- 
priate" behavior is the responsibility t>f each person lb confirm the other— the 
ability, termed "face work" by Goffman (1%7). that makes a person an acceptable 
participant in an encounter. 

A variety ofauihors/Mueller1972;Rodnick and Wood1973;Butt1973;Fogel 
1974; and Phillips, Butt, and Metzger 1974) support the conclusion that children 
begin to learn these rules as they begin to learn to talk. The learning process is, for 
the most part, unconscious. Educational strategies can. perhaps, aid in the 
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development of awareness of the social rules and their appropriate use in 
conversation. This awarenes^^ran be further developed into inter^ion strategies 
by the child. Ai a minimal level of competence, the child wdl'^d be able 
adequately to conform to the social rules of a situation. At highefjevels of 
competence or efft^ctiveness, the child would be able to take an active p^^t in the 
outcomes of the conversation, through the manipulation of interaction strdl^ies. 

The second of the six processes discussed by Brown is "rqle taking.'' This 
concept and concepts very similar to ii (including empathy, decentering, ai*d 
social perspectis'' taking) also appear to be critical to communication compe-. 
tence. Weinstein (1969) suggests that empathy is the ability to take the role of the " 
other accurately, to predict the impact^ of various lines of action on another 
person's definition of a situation. Role taking is a cognitive process in which the 
individual cognizes, apprehends, and grasps certain attributes of another 
individual (Flavell and others 1968). Hale and Delia (1976) see social perspective 
laking as a fundamental progression in development from egocentrism to 
perspeaivism. "When fully articulated*xognitive structures are developed, the 
person is assumed |o be able to shift in focus from an egocentric embeddedness 
in his own point of view to a cognitive orientation in which diverse aspects of 
objects or social situations are simultaneously taken into account" (p. 197). Flavell 
(1968) suggests that the success of a message is directly related to the capacity of 
the speaker to understand the receiver's point of view, or role, and to recast 
messages in light of the receiver's role. Decentering, as a similar concept, has 
been described by Dance and Larson (1976) as the ability to view oneself as an 
object, descriptively and analytically, and to see oneself from other perspectives. 
Hale and Defia (1976) maintain that, in a concieption of communication 
competence, role taking or social perspective taking—the capacity to assume and 
maintain another's point of view— becomes the basic co<?nitive process in 
communication. This dimension appears to be crucial to any conception of 
communication competence. 

Th«*se two dimensions, interaction management and role taking, appear to 
be the two dimensions most frequently discussed in the literature as being critical 
to communication competence. Yet there are a variety of other dimensions 
discussed by various authors. A review of these oiherdimensions of communica- 
tion competence indicates that they can be divided into two categories: 
dimensions related to the interaction process and dimensions related to .the 
individuals abiUjHes. The first category, relating to the interaction process, can be 
seen as describing outcomes or functions of the interaction process. When 
competent communicative interaction occurs between two people, the outcome 
can be examined to determine what ''^passed between" the two individuals that 
allowed each one to perceive the other as competent. An examination of the 
dimensions suggested by various authors yields a list that includes affiliation, 
support,, and social relaxation (Wiemann 1976) and control^ information, and 
feelings (Allen and Brown 1976). 
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The second category can be seen- to concentrate on the individual's abtlttt^ 
as a competent communicator.. Here the concern is ^he determination .of the 
infcmnation and skills the . individual must have in orckr to function in a 
. OKnpetent manrw. Indivlduab who hive examined dimensions in this category 
have been imerested in understanding what the communicatively competent 
Individual brlngs'to an encounter, rather than what occurs during the encounter. 
An ^faml nation of the dimensions pr<^30sed in this area by various author&yields 
a \ht that Includes behavioral flexibility, self-disclosure, and owning thoughts and 
fedlnp (Bochm^r and Kelly 1974); reasoning and persuastbility (Allen and Brown 
1976); and nofiverbal rec^hHng ability, linguistic competence, arid willingness to 
omimynicate (dackhind 1977). 

Bodi of these categories may serve as focal points for resear^ and for^the 
devek>pnientofeducatlonalstrateg^.lnunderstandlngandin helplng|oaeate 
communlaitlon competence in Indlvlduah, attention can be given to both 
calegonesMl^e hsnc^sons or outcomes of the interaction process and the abilftl^ 
the individual brin^ to that process. ' ^ ^ < 

One further point deserves corislderatlon when one selects dimendons of 
communication competence for. classrocm> development; that b the generality 
or spedfidty of the dimensions. One might imagine axontinuum on which the 
dlmensjy^ns^range from the very general to the V|&ry specific. The very-general 
end of the continuum^ for example, may.be^ represented by Foote and Cottrell 
(195S). Tlieir l»t of the dimensions of compet^ce includes autonomy, creadvlty, 
em^thy, health, intelligence, arid judgment. At ihe other side of the conttmmm^ 
are specific behavioral objectivel of the type found in many perfomnance-b^ed 
courses. 

In terms of educational applicability, both ends of this continuum deserve 
consideration. The very^general characteristics may be looked upon as objectives 
or goals for speech communication education. The very specific characteristics 
represent strategies or techniques useful in developing communicatlpn compe 
tence in given situations. 

It may be ^elpful to review what we have discussed so far about omimunlca* 
•M^^ tion competence and to tie together the issues and dimensions. We attempted 
Ifrft to h<elp' the Reader appreciate the importance of communication compe- 
tence In the develqpment of a socially functioning perwn. The importance of 
communication competence cannot be overstated in terms of effective and I 
succes^dl^ behavior in a social environment, as well as In terms of the 
devek^ment and maintenance of pther basic hunruin functions {mentation, 
regulation, d so on). 

We have chosen to define communication competerice as the ablRty to 
demonstrate knowledge of the communicative behavior socially appropriate in a 
given situation. This definition reflects many of the key elements that constitute 
the phenomenon called communication competence. "The ability to demon- 
strate'' implies a performative output tha^ can be examined as a set of skills 
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demomtfitedbytheifKliv^ 

f^Oeds the Im^fefe inflyem» from whidt comnninicatkHi oKi^eni^ 
derii^. In thirt framework, ownpetertcc is an internal state oi knowledge 
%t^)ef^ by periom^, but the ti&o maintain separate identities. The term 
^cofWiOmk^ive bdiaviw" delimits the types of behavior with which we are 
most concerned. The phrase "sodatly appropriate'' reflects the fad that we are 
ioncOTiedwWia^flierenc^ to some sodariy presaib^ rules- Competence then 
mi^ be ecantin^ in terms of the parttotlar cultural group a|^imt whidi an 
^(fi^A^ H compared. 

The la^ elemem that b arttical in di^ingiiishlng ownmunkation competem» 
frvm odi^ lihenomena Is contectuality, the quality of being apf^<^iate to a 
^tuatkxt. WWi respect to situitk>n, we have defined three cont«ctsf tl^ 
veffaaUxHUgct, the i^tionship context, and the environmCTta) cont«rt^ Thb 
demem of the iteftnitlon is dosdy related to the con<^ <rf what confutes 
sodal ^opraten^. Indeed, the two aspects work jointly to define the skiM 
and aiwene^ that nnist be directed toward ttesocial rules regulating communi- 

ca^ behaviori. - 

In order to come to a dearer un<temandif^ of tfie concept erf awmmK^^ 

competence, we conH>ared It with various other terms that are <rften ^sodated 
with It^Thoselerms indude Hngui$tlcccMnp«tenc«,comnf»unk3tiofie^ecd^ 
or accdn^jshment Jnterpehonal a>mpeten«, and communicate 

CcHmranication competence Is a mwe-encwn ' 
competeiKe. Ore needs to ha^ linguistic cxwripet^e in order to have 
coWimunicatkm-eonap^nce, but communication competence rec^ires more ^ 
riian just linguistic competence. ™ V ~ 

Q^nmunication competence is manifested in communication skills ami 
performamx. Skills are developed through performance and the subsequent 
a^essment of the effects of that performance. Communication competent can 
be viewed as a constellation of skilb. 

Communication competence differs from communication effecth^eness in 
tfiat the latter is concerned with particular outtomes. Competence, though 
a>ntributing to effectiveness, can be con<»ptuali7ed and ofjerationallzea 
without concern for outcomes sought or attained. 

Interpersonal competence places strong emphasis upon achkiving some 
goal. It is generally treated as requiring intentional actk)n. Communication 
competem^, again, may be used for these ai.TO, but such aims are not essential to 

its definition. _i ' * La^- 

The second half of this commentary was devoted fo exploring the dim^i- — 
sions of communication competence. These dimensions basically are the types of 
skills or abilities one must have to be communicatively compet^t. They 
included de<^ntering or role-taking abilities, interaction-management abilities, 
linguistic competence, nonverbal skills, disclosing abilities, listening abiliti€S,and 
others. The list could be extended, but there are two general categones into 
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which such skills and abilitres can be placed: int^raaion awareness and personal 
tributes. 

It was suggested that the dinrier-sions can be viewW on a continuum from 
gemral to spedfic On the general end might be "empathy/' andon the specific 
end might be"^ility to paraphrase the sentences of others." ^ 

These ccHiceptuallzations are, for the most part, recent. If one examines the 
ways in which various aspects of functional cOTfimunication traditionally have 
been measured, some of the nK>re recently conceded dimensions are hot well 
' r^esented In the assessment procedures available Thedimensions that emerge 
from a review of measures are reviewed in the following six commentaries. 
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Dimensions of Functional 3 
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Language Deveiopment 



The age-old nature/nurture question lingers on in the halls of academe. Are 

good bofn or made? (Fill in the Wank.) With respect to language, b the 

ccHirse of an individual's language ctevelopment predetermined by genetic 
co<te? Or is the individual's mind a blank slate upon which may be written the 
learning of the world? Skinner (1957) implies that everything interesting about 
language is learned. His views maintain considerable force-today. Lenneberg 
(1966) implies that everything interesting is innate. Whatever theoutcon^of this 
debate (if there will be an out?:ome), it is clear that we are biologically prepared to 
taik, and ft is also dear that a child accomplishes with relathre ease the enormous 
^sk of learning a language (Brown 1976). Incleed, so easy is it for most of us to 
accomplish the task, that those who do not do so or who exhibit differences or 
errors in their learning are in trouble with the rest of us. 

A significant portion of the educational efforts made in United States schools 
is directed to the development of the individual's ability to use language. The 
general goal of these efforts is to assist in creating an individual who fits into the 
communicative community and wfiose language 'use is appropriate to the 
expectations of others in society (Naremore 1976).. The learning process that 
helps accomplish this goal is less clear.. The purpose of this chapter is to 
summarize one point of iew m that process--to describe the relationship 
between language and our conception of communication compelence. The 
chapter is organized m four areas: (1) pcrspet eson language devetopment and 
on the functions of language, (2) the goals of language education that pertain to 
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cxmimuiiicatton competence, (3) educational implications for language develop- 
ment, and (4) instruments relating to the linguistic aspea of communication 
competence. 



While the primary purpose of this book is to summarize the available 
assessment procedures for various aspeas of communicative behavior, we are 
ai>o presenting a point of view that concerns the role of language in communica- 
tive behavior. Before the instruments can be presented, this point of view needs 
to be mjtlined, so the reader will have a clearer view of the use and int^retation 
of the instruments associated with language skills and behaviors, along with the 
educational concepts which underlie tftem. To provide this framework, traditional 
areas of language development and goals of language education will be 
summarized. 

Language devetopment in children has traditionally been divic^d into four 
areas: phonology, syntax, semantics, and pragmatics. Each area will be briefly 
described in ordfer to provide a background for the use of the instruments. 

Phonology is the study of the sound of language. As e/ery language has a 
distinct set of phonemes, or sound units, the development of a child's ability to 
discfi'minate and articulate these sounds is critical to the development of 
language. There are several ways to describe phonemes; among them are 
classification by place and manner of articulation and by distinaive 50und 
features. Children seem to acquire the sound system by learning a system of 
contrasts, beginning with the major contrast between consonants and vowels, 
then proceeding through finer and finer contrasts, until they have learned to 
contrast the distinctive features of the language they are learning {Hopper and 
Naremore 1973). Normally, a child is able to articulate the necessary phonemes in 
the language by the time he or she reaches school age. For references in the 
development of phonology, the reader is directed to )akobson and Morris (1956), 
lewis (1%3), and Hopper and Naremore (1973), 

The study of syntax is generally conceived of as the study of the structure of 
the sentence. For many of the current theories on syntax, we are indebted to the 
psycholinguists, notably Noam Chonnky. As noted in chapter 2, Chomsky 
distinguished between linguistic competence and linguistic performance. This 
distinction has some implications for the assessment of syntactic knowledge in 
children. For the average person, much of what she or he might know^about the 
language is subconscious. While most people may not be able to relate the rules 
of grammar, most people can distinguish between a good sentence and a bad 
one. The same holds true f'>r children. Most children,, by the time they reach 
school age* implicitly know d great deal about the structure of language, but they 
(k) not realize that they know. This presents some problems. Coaxing the child to 
demonstrate this knowledge can be rather frustrating. In one study, the 
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experimenter asked a child of two, "What is right/two$hoes'or*two$hoe'?"The 
child answered^ "Pop goes the weasel!/' (Sfown and Sellu^i 1964: reported in 
Hopper and Naremfere {1973). cannot say that the chiliJ did not know the 
correct form, merely that he did not demonstrate it. Much of child language 
research entails trying to trick the child into showing what he or she knows. 
Accurately assessing the child's linguistic compeience can be extremely dif- 
ficult- 

By the age of four or five, at the latest, the child has acquired most of the basic 
principles of syntax. Recent studies (C. Chomsky 1969; Kessel 1969) indicate that 
the child does not master scsne syntactic rules until age ten or twelve, and a 
number of studies floban 1963; O'Donnell 1967; Kramer, Koff, and luria 1972) 
iqdicate that some people never learn all the rules of syntax, even subconsciously. 
Yet Kramer, Koff, and luria note that this seems to pose no great difficulty. 
Differences in linguislic competence do not result generally in communication 
difficulties, except in instances which call for a specif it kind of compete nee. They 
state, "It seems to m that adult speakers have enough redundancy in their 
everyday speech to cover up a lack of linguistic competence'* (p. 130). This 
poses an interesting questic^ for educators concerned with a child's ability to 
communicate effectively with others. The foregoing quote suggests, and some 
might argue, that tfe form Igranrtmatical correctness) of a message isunin^XHlant, 
What ts important is that the message is received and accurately understood. The 
communication of content takes precedence over form.. Yet, for many people of 
this culture, forJn h content. That is the way a message is said communicates as 
much as what is said. For communication competence, this implies that form in 
the use of language nwy be as important as content. 

Concerning semantics. Hopper and Naremore (1973) state that "one of the 
least understood aspects of children's development is how meanings come to be 
attached to language structure" {p. SI). We know liiifc about the developmental 
processes by which words come to have meoning. According to some research, 
reported by Hopper and Naremore* word meanings appear to develop for the 
child in three stages.. First., single words have the meaning of entire sentences 
(holophrastic utterances). "Cookie" might mean "1 have a cookie J' "give me a 
cookie," "there is a cookie," and so ofi. Second, with grammatical speech (about 
age two or three), words have incomplete definitions. For example, a child might 
know that ** ball" refers to a spherical object that is thrown and may have no idea 
that the word means something different in the sentence "Cinderella went to the 
ball" iHopper and Naremore 197 3; Tho'child might assume that Cinderella 
approached the round obiect. Third, at age seven or eight, words take on adult 
meanings. Semantic development, somewhat like syntax and not at all like 
phono! o;];>. seems never to end P . ople's perceptions of the meanings of words 
change with age. social change, and oth<'r factors, throughout the life span. 

The fourth area of language development, pragmatic s, ts the primary focus of 
this thaptei . Vragmatics. the use of language, is an especially importan' pan of a 
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child's Hngutstic and communicative development. Many miters are beginning 
to place much greater emphasis in education on the "use" of language rather 
than on grammaricai correctness. Hymes (1970) states ihat^ ** not grammar, ^t the 
an of speech is the core and starting point of the description of the place of 
language in human life" (p. 7). Naremore {1976) states, "It is important to 
remember that language forms, nouns and-verbs, complex sentences, phono- 
logical patterns, do not exist in a vaoium. Language is a too! that we use to 
communicate" (p. 21). Research also supports tne view that use is central to 
language development. Bates (1967) predicted the order of acquisition of some 
syntactic rules on th^ basis of the complexity of the rules. The results were the 
direct opposite of predictions. She concluded that the child's progress in 
language acquisition is more a result of language strategies than the rules of 
gramnr^ar.. This view and some of its educational implications are taken by 
Williams and Naremore (19^): 

However, much that is currently written with the orientation upon 
language differences, places stress upon language form at the 
expense of language function. The consequence is that compensa- 
tory programs, just as in much language instruction in the elementary 
school, place emphasis upon the learning of new language forms and 
it is not always clear just how functionally relevant >uch forms are to 
the child. (P. 100) 

looking at children's speech from this perspective requires us to ask questions 
like; What is the child going to communicate? How do details of linguistic and 
extralinguistic codes enter into actual speaking situations? How can we examine 
the development of the child's knowledge of when and how to use language? 

Researchers in speech communication and sociology have reported that 
there are rules of social interaction quite similar to the rules of language. For 
example, we do. not generally use "foul" language around grandmothers. 
Various social situations prescribe the kind of language used, we learn the 
"protocol" of various situations. 

Hopper and Naremore (1973) describe the relationship between rules of 
grammar and rules of usage as being similar to the relationship betwee*^i the rules 
in a game of chess and the strategies that allow a person to become a good player,, 
We can learn all the moves in a few minutes, but it may take years to learn to play 
the game well. Similarly, a chHd learns mo<f of the rules of grammar in the first few 
years of life. Bu* ?t is onf^ after several vears of experience with various speech 
situations that the child's patterns of usage resemble those oi adults. There is no 
end to this learning. It continues throughout life. 

Hopper and Naremore go on to ^ay that learning to talk is an mterplay 
between learning bits grammar and bits of appropriate usage. A child learns a 
rule of grammar only when he or she finds a use for it. In this way, situational 
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variables have a major impact upon the kind of language a child learns. One of 
the most well krujwn velopments of this idea is found in the work ol Bernstein 
(1960, 1971). He has identified two basic divisions in linguistic code: restricted and 
elaborated. A restricted code is deKribed as. one in which the situational 
meanings of the message remain implicit.. This is an economical mode of 
communication among people who share viewpoints and contexts. Elaborated 
codes, on the other hand, assume no context similarity but attempt to specify 
clearly the context for each piece of information. The person using the 
elaborated code does not assume that the listener shares the sam*. context and 
perception. For example, consider the following stories told by two children in 
response to a series of pictures: 

1.. Three boys are pi'-ymg football and one kicks the ball and it goes ' 
through the window. The ball breaks the window and the boys are 
looking at ii and a man comes out and shouts at them and then that 
lady looks out of her window and she tells the boys off.. 

2. They're playing football and he kicks it and it goes through there 
and breaks it and they're looking at it and he comes out and shouts at 
them because they have broken it so they run away^nd she looks out 
and then tells them off. (Bernstein 1971; p. 45) 

It is not necessary to have the picture to^understand what the'first child is 
talking about. With the second story, however, we are forced to ask such 
questions as "what goes through where?" and "who's looking at what?" The 
child telling this story is telling it as though the listener shared the context. The 
first chi|d establishes a shared context through language and makes the meaning 
of the sfory understandable.Jhis is an elaborated code. The second child assumes 
that the listener shares the context ; the meaning is particular to the content and, 
thus, is restricted. It is not that the two children differ in their knowledge of the 
language forms; it is that they differ in the way they use the language. 

It is also important to note that different subcultures approach language 
learning quite differently. Middle-class parents use language to instruct, to 
discipline, to maintain contact with children (Naremore 1976). As Ward (1971) 
reports, some parents take a very different approach. They may express the 
anitude that children should talk oi)\y if they are requested to do soor only ii they 
have relevant information. Parents m this type of culture feel no need to teach 
their children to talk. As Ward states, "After all. the child will learn to talk— all 
children within (the mother's) experience have. She is more concerned about 
overt behavior* not his speaking ability'* (p. 55).. 

These differences in the way language is taught in the home and in the way 
usage is learned by chitdren. lead to some difficulties in assessing children's 
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language As Naremore (1976) reports: 



it would rK7t be at all unusual for an adult to approach a child playing 
with blocks and say *'What are you doing?" with the full expectation 
that the child would answer.. If the child did not answer even after 
several questions had been tri?d, the adult would probably assume 
that a) the child couldn't hear, b) he couldn't speak English, c) the 
child lacked normal intelligence, or d) the child was being deliberately 
rude. (P. 21) 

The true explanation might be.that the child and the adult simply did not share 
the same assumptions about what it means when you don't answer questions. The 
child's failure to respond is seen as a function of inadequate environmental 
stimuli, inadequate language skill, or cognitive deficiency it is seldom seen as a 
function of something entirely different, a difference in mterpretatior^^of the 
communicative demands of (he situation. 

With these four areas of language development briefly outlined, and witn 
emphasis on the role of language in functional communication skills, we are 
ready to move onto a brief discussion of educational goals m the area of language 
development that 'are con>isieni with ourjperspective. 

Coab oi hnguage education 

The foUowmg examples are not meant to be exhaustive. We merely wish to 
give the reader a sample of the ivpes of goals that are consistent with the point of 
view we are presenting here. This list of developmental steps incorporating 
language and communicative function is abstracted from Allen an^ Brown {1976; 
pp. 182-185). 

Ages 3-5. The child can: 
Code 

1. Produce mosf phonemes accurately. 

2. Use morphological rules to express mfjeclion changes. 

3. Use the major transformations. 
Culture 

1. Respond in different manners to a variety of verbal communication. 
2- Identify self in communication roles 
Function 

1. Integrate verbal and nonverbal strategies 

2. Respond to persuasive probes. 

3. Use opinion m conversation to support claims. 

4. Communicate referentiaMy with familiar ob|(Tts and famihar language. 

5. Use language to adapr to the listener 
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6, "Try on" roles to see what it wouW be like to be someone else in relation- 
ship to another. ^ 
Ages 5-9. The child can; 
Code 

1. Use complex syntactic structures 

2. Produce-all phonemes accurately. 

3. Recognize semantic nuance, as well as denotation. 
Cultqre 

1.. Produce bidialectical utterances, if the base dialect is nonstandard. 

2. Respond to questions and answers in the classroom in ways appropriate 
to the dialect of the child's own language community. 

3. Respond to status and power' relationships in the communication 



Funrt'ton » 

1. Demonstrate the ability to empathize, both in source and receiver roles. 

2. Distinguish, when Prompted, another's point of view.t 

3. Select relevant communication from irrelevant and respond to it 
accurately. 

4. Make abstract and concrete associations. 

5- Cast self and others into appropriate interpersonal communication roles 

and use those roles to further personal goals. 
6. Described explain, and make inferences regarding unexpressed thoughts, 
feelings, and intentions of others. 
A 7. formulate hypotheses and explanations about concrete matters. 
8. Create more*unified dramatic improvisations. 
Ages 12-18. The chrld can: 
Code 

1 Evaluate e motional states on the basis of verbal and nonverbal communi- 



Culture 

1. Assume a variety of communication roles in his or her peer culture of the 
language community 

2., Read social-class differences from the nonverbal and verbal communi- 
cation of others. 
Function 

1. Analyze persuasive messages in rt.MaffOn to their source., 
2- Evaluate a message critically. 

3. Play a variety of communication roles, listener, interlocutor, responder. 
and so on. 

4. Select and describe the relevant attributesof a phenomenon or object m 
such a way as to facilitate understanding or choices for others. 

5., Respond to the needs of a listener,, m order to make a message 
comprehensible 



situation. 



cation. 




6. Provide feedback.and adjust messages to the feedback of others. 
7., Predict the potential effectiveness of messages. 

8. 'Provide alternative encodings. 

9. Conceptualize one's own thoughts and the thoughts of others. 
10. Reason abstractly. 

The foregoing are linguistic functions that students in the indicated age 
ranges could reasonably be expected to perform. With this sample of goals in 
mind, we can turn to some educational implications of this point of view. 

Educationaf nnpltcatiom 

In discussing educational implications, some assumptions that might guide 
communicative educators need to be identified. The following are abstracted 
from Allen and Brown (1976; pp, 241-251). 

} 

1.. Communication educators are orimarily interested in the prag- 
nriaiics of communication. As educators, our major concern is with 
the development of the child as a message strategist. This is not to 
suggest that syntax, semantics, and sound production are not 
important or essential to the practical use of language.. Rather, the 
child's acquisition of the rules, norms, and conventions of how 
language is used may not be ignored or relegated to a small corner of 
the curriculum, 

2- Communication competence is not lied to competence in a 
particular form of Lnguage. Chilc^ren must learn to master rules for 
coftimunicaiing with people who are important to them, and this 
mastery does not hinge on any particular form of language., 

3., Communication behaviors of children can be modified by training 
and by education. 

4. Communication educators should be child centered in their 
educational perspectives. Rather than asking the general question 
"What should we leach in our classrooms?" one might ask "What 
does this student need to learn, in order to function more effective- 
ly?" Communication instruction should be addressed to the every- 
day communication needs of the child. 

5. Communication instruction should emphasize the interactive 
nature of communication.^ Children must develop a sense of the 
behaviors that are appropriate to a myriad of communicaiinn 
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situations' involving a variety of other people. Jh4 cultivation of a 
**sens€ of appropriateness"— an awareness of appropriate behavior 
for the self and others— is critical to communfcation education. 

These assumptions make it relatively clear that tne focys of language- 
developm*»nt education should emphasize not only correct or "standard" 
language performance but also the use of language in various communication 
situations. We are concerned with developing communication skills in the 
student so that he or she may be able to choose the appropriate communicative 
behavior in a given situation arid" may exhibit that behavior in an effective 
manner. 

We are not arguing against the inclusion of "grammar" in a language 
progiam. But there is evidence (Cazden 1972; Naremore 1976) to indicate that 
conscious, overt instruction is not necessarily useful in helping a child attain a 
basic knowledge of grammar (or of phonology, syntax, or semantics). We do not 
know enough to design such programs intelligently, and, given the present state 
of knowledge, such programs hiay actually prove harmful (Cazden 1972). We 
would suggest, however, that, in our language arts programs, form might follow 
function.. That is, by clearly tying knowledge of language form to specific 
language function, the student might understand more clearly the reason for 
knowing the language form. T he student s linguistic competence would develop 
through expanded experience with linguistic performance, and not vice versa. 
The focus on functional competence would help language education to "make 
sense" to the student.. 

One of the most-crucial points here for educational purposes concerns 
children who have come from very different environments. These children have 
been exposed to different ki Js of communication situations and to different sets 
of expectations for what is appropriate communicative behavior.. For some 
children, the family nornns and the norms of society coincide, thus reinfoicing 
each other. For other children, the norms of the family will be different from 
those of mainstream culture.. These childrer^ are most like'y to encounter 
communication problems in schools (Naremore1976). We have to ask, "What are 
the implications of (he fact tk ' different groups in society have different notions 
of communication competence?" Variation in language use is a fact of life in 
United States society. This fact imposes a pressing demand on the educational 
system.. 

As every communication inieracnon occurs within a particular setting, we 
cannot neglect the influence of the context m developing educational strategies. 
A number of researchers (Hymes 1%7a;, Labov 1972;, Cazden 1970) have noted 
that social situations influence both h >vv a child demonstrates language 
knowledge on any occasion . id how a child learnt to speak in general.. The 
situation, to an extent, dictates which communication patternsareappropriate. If 
a child who has learned a pariicular style of communicating is to change his or * er 
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wayi of using the language, then the language and communlcatton patterns must 
beoKne objects of awareness. The context can be analyzed to determine the 
contextjuaily appropriate communication pattern. Ed J( atto^al strategies might 
move In the direction of con^parative communication patterns for various 
situations. These efforts would help the student to select, implement, and 
evaluate communication resources for appropriate use in a given situation. 

We know that patterns of language use are part of a complex system of 
cultural expectations, communication situations, and social roles. It is no easy 
task to help a child use language more effectively. It may be that educational 
lnstfu0fon, as practiced now, cannot successfully intervene in thiscomplex set of 
sy^ems. It may be that, if we want to change the way a child uses language, we 
must either remove the child from the environment that gave rise to those 
language patterns or cause the child to want to leave that environment. This, of 
course, do^ not mean that nothing can be done to change a child's language 
behavior. It simply means that the changes we attempt should 'grow from a ' 
strategy njlore carefully reasoned than are most of the strategies we employ 
presently/ Naremore writes: 
/ ' 

What it does mean is that our approach should be directed toward 
helping children (and ourselves) to see the relation between lan- 
guage arKi the situation in which it is used, and helping children 
understand that concept of "appro, »ness" may be culturally 
bound, even if the concept of "correc s" is not. (P. 33) 

Assessing language communication devebpment 

There are a variety of instrument summaries included in part II of this volume 
that assess vanous aspects of language development a^ it relates to communica^ 
tive behavior. The instruments are focused primarily, though not exclt-sively, on 
language use. For a more-complete description of assessment instruments for all 
areas of language, the reader is referred to William T. Fagan, Charles R. Cooper, 
and Julie M., Jensen, Measures for Research and Evaluation in the English 
Language Arts (1975). 

The instruments in part II can be divided into three general classifications. (1) 
There is a variety of instruments that attempt to assess the development of 
language knowledge. Most of these instruments allow an individual child's score 
to be compared with norms obtained from samples or inferred from prior 
research.. This comparison allows the examiner to determine whether or not a 
chiio is developing ''normally" in a variety of aspects of language knowledge. 
These instruments include the Verbal Language Development Scale; .the Utah 
Test of Language Development, revised edition: the Language Ability Test; the 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Ability; the Infant Adaptation Scale; the Houston 
Test of Language development; the Communication Evaluation CLart from 
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infanq^ to Five Years; the Metrof^litan Readiness Test; and the Basic Concept 
Inventory. (2) There is also a variety of instruments that concentrate more on the 
development of specific language skills and their use in specific situations. These 
instruments concentrate on the ability of the child to use the language appro* 
priately; they include the Children's Language Assessment Situational Tasks, 
Clozentropy English Language Prof icienry, the Language Cor^lmunication Skills 
Task, the Test of Linguistic Ambiguity and the Vance Language'SkillsTe5t.<3)Two 
ifistruments included in part II assess language comprehension exclusively. One 
advantage of these instruments is that they do not ft q"'*re vvelMeveloped" 
expressive abilities in the child. All the child must be able to do is to point at the 
correct response. These tests are usefyl in assessing the knowledge of chikJren * 
who have expression difficulties. Instruments in this area include the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test and the Assessment of Children's Language Comprehen- 
sion. 

"~Thr itwtriimentMre also divLd^ by age group. The reader is referred to the 
grid presented at the beginning of part II.. ' ' ~ ^ ' ~" 
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Interpersonal Competence 

In chapter two, we briefly c'ifferentiated effectiveness, appropriateness, and 
interpersonal competence from communication competence. This was done in 
order tc p.ovide a clearer conceptualization of communication competence. 
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Our attention now turns to examining these three concepts in terms of what they 
niay contribute to our understanding of communication competence. Of the . 
three, interpersonal competence is the most encompassing; it requires appropri- 
ate behavior, and it is assessed in terms of personal effectiveness. The relation- 
ship between interpersonal competence and communication competence is 
central to our concerns. Uiterpcrsonal competence requires communication 
competerKe; it includes a wider variety of skills that are directly attributable to 
the exbtence of communication competence. Communication competence 
provides tools that the individual can develop toward particular ends, and those 
ends are interpersonal competence. 

In cha^ner two we reviewed some of the definitions of interpersonal 
competence. At this time, we will examine in more detail how it has been 
conceptualized and the types of sHills that are included within its framework. ' 

Interpersoful competence is sometimes referred to as social competence. 
The two terms are often used interchangea^bjyJb^eCjiJfleLfaolh^^^ 
.xomp etc fi c e in^imgfactionwith the environment or, more specif ically, with other 
members of society. Because of the importance of being able to relate to one's 
environment in arr effeaive manner, interpersonal competence has received 
attention as a basic educational goal. Bochner and Kelly (1974) have developed a 
conceptual framework to which they have applied an instructional strategy for 
the improvement of interpersonal competence. This strategy is based upon two 
key assumptions: 



throughout life. (P. 288) 

From these assumptions, Bochner and Kelly identified the skills that 
contribute to an individual's interpersonal competence. Those skills include 
empathic communication, descriptiveness ("the manner in which learners give 
and receive feedback"; p. 290), owning feelings and thoughts, self-disclosure, 
and behavioral flexibility ("an individual's capacity to relate in new ways when 
necessary"; p. 291). 

Chris Argyris {l%5a, 1965b, l%5c) has developed interpersonal "levels" 
composed of categories and norms that are very similar to Bochner and Kelly's 
interpersonal-competence skills. The following table presents these two levels: 
level one is individual or interpersonal aspects: level two is social or cultural 
aspects— the norms. 




1. Every human being is motivateo to interact effectivelv with the 
environment; the drive to be interpersonally competent is the drive 
to influence one's world. (P. 286) 



2. Individuals are not effective at birth; social effectiveness is learned 
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-"Cst^^n^ofbehsivior related to organizational effeaiveness 



" . LEVaONf * LEVaiWO 

In^vkkt^l ' Imerpenon^l Somn Outputs 


Experimenting i Help others to i Trust i J 
i experiment i ^ g 
fliM Openness i Help others to * Concern i ^ 
i Leopen i f ^ 

Owning i Help others lo i individualily i | 
^ own f ( ^ 


Effeaiveness 
increased 


Not owning / Not helpjjtters^ 4 . -Corrfonnlty / ^ 

— ~ - — t'-- to own f f z 

hUmm Ladling / Not help others i Antagonism / > 
openness f to be open f f ^ 
Rejecting / Not help others / Mistrust i ^ 
experimentation f to experiment f f ci 


Effectiveness 
deaeased 


SOURCt: Adapted Uc.n Chn> *r^r '. « ;%5a: p. 60K 



For each category, ^rgyris assunnes an emotional, or feeling, component (0 
and an ideational con^ponent (/). Using this system, he developed a scale for 
observers to use for scoring the interpersonally competent behavior of individu- 
als in a group setting. 

Weinstein (1975) draws from the two apprcaches of the interactionists in 
establishing a framework for interpersonal competence. One approach focuses 
upon "the^goals and sees interaction as the exchange of rewards and costs" 
(p. 754). The concern seems to be with effect iveness-Z'The second approach is not 
so much concerned with the purposes of participants in interaction as it is with 
the character of interchange between the actors and the episode of interaction m 
which they are engaged" (p. 754). His framework includes elements of both 
approaches, with a stronger inclination toward the latter. 

The following is a condensation of the concepts constituting his framework; 

Interpersonal task: that response or set oi responses that the 
individual is attempting to ehcit from an a Iter ego. It is assumed that in^ 
a given encounter, an actor has a set of interpersonal tasks, each 
having a theoretically specifiable reward value. 
Interpersonal <ompetence: the ability to accomplish interpersonal 
tasks. This is no more than saying that interpersonal competence 
boils down to the ability to manipulate others' responses. 
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Lines of action:, those activities of ego, directed toward an alter ego's 
perception, designed to elicit the task response frorri the alter ego. 
While a good nnany of the things we do to affect the behavior of 
others may be the result of rational reflection, we iTiay beunawareof 
man) of the tactics we use. Nor are we necessarily aware of the 
interpersonal tasks our behavior serves. 

Encounter: any contact between persons involving an interpersonal 
task on the part of at least one participant. 

Siwsttori: "all stimuli present in an encounter, at any given time, that 
are potentially meaningful (that is, possess symbolic content) for one 
or more of the participants. 

Defining (he siwation: the process of selecting and organizing 
stimuli in the situation into a coherent whole. 

Besides these concepts, Weinstem also deals with the projected definition of the 
situation, the working consensus, the situational identity, and identity bargaining. He 
describes the development of a repertoire of tactics that he feels are essential to 
controlling the responses ot others and, therefore, essential to interpersonal 
competence. He ties these elements together in his conclusion:. 

Socialization for competence may be a misnomer. Specific training in 
role acquisition of norms and in learning to take the role of others is 
often directed at enabling the child to behave appropriately, and not 
necessarily effectively. {P, 773) 

)ohn V\iemann (1976) developed a model of communication competence 
that. b> our def.nitions. is really a description of the r ommunication involved in 
interpersonal conr.petence. He described the competent interactant as ' 

other oriented to the extent that he is o|K*n (available) to receive 
messages from others, does not provoke anxiety in others by 
exhibiting anxiety himself, isempathic.hasa large enough repertoire 
to allow him to meet the demands of changing situations, and. finally, 
IS supportive of the faces of his fellow interactants present. (P. 7) 

Later,, he described the communicatively competent individual in terms of 
accomplishing her or his own mtorperson*?! goak. which seems to be a 
description of what we have called effectiveness V\iemann identified five 
dimensions oi communication competence affiliation support, social relaxa- 
tion, empathy, behavioral flexibility, and interaction-management skills. These 
dimc*r.5ons reflect the tvpes of skills desc .'ibed bv Boc hnerandKellv. ^rgyris.and 
Wen. -fin. 
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Wiemann^sees mieractton management as the central dimension of com- 
munication competence.. Interaction management includes ' initiation and 
termination of encounter, the allocation of speaking turns, and control of topics 
dmussed" {p. 9-10). He describes interaction-management skills as fundamental 
to the pefformance of behaviors specified b> the interaction rules of a culture. 

Underlying interaction management are the rules that govern face-to-face 
encounters. These rules, like the lines of action of VNeinstem.arp concerned with 
**how a person comports himself (demeanor) and how he deals with |i.e. the 
regard he shows) others (deference)" iWiemann 1976;. p. 10). 

Foote and Cottrell (1955) examined interpersonal competence in terms of 
the skills or abilities underlying the power to manipulate others' responses. These 
skills are based upon 3n analysis of the type of personality that might develop as 
interpersonally competent. Following this logic they identified the constituent 
dimensions: autonomy, creativity, empathy, health, intelligence, and judgment. 
Though some of these seem to be far removed from our interest in communica- 
tion, several of the dimensions presented are relevant— notably empathy. 

Interpersonal competence has been conceptualized in terms of success, 
accomflltshment , and effectiveness. But how is effectiveness assessed, and what is 
considered effective? A person can be effective without being appropriate. One 
might not abide by the socially prescribed rules of interaction but still may 
achieve the goal and get the message across.. Likewise,, one could behave 
appropriately without achieving personal goals. 

Effectiveness can be examined from the perspective of the speaker, the 
listener., or an observer. From the speaker's perspective,, effectiveness is the 
degree to which his or her goals jre attained. From the listener's perspective, 
effectiveness is the degree of accuracy of understanding the speaker's intended 
message. From an observer's perspective, effectiveness could be accuracv'. 
attraction, influence, or any other criterion. McCroskey,, Larson, and Knapp 
(1971) explain three possible outcomes 

In some cases communication will hdve been effective if the 
individuals involved have arrived at a greater mutual understanding 
of attitudes,, sentiments, opinions. et< In other situations, com- 
munication will have been effective if the attitudes or beliefs of one 
or both parties change as a consequence of the interpersonal 
encounter In still other situations. \\v are inter(*sted primarilv in 
being liked or evaluated favor.iblv by another (P 15) 

Often the (om eptuali/ation o\ (^ttectivoness is tied directly to the way m 
which It IS o be measurtuJ Fifec tivt lu^ss then becomes defined in terms of some 
criteria bv whu h behavior is bemj^ evaluateti C arkhuff n%9) defined effective- 
ness m a counseling siiuaiion in terms ot hovs wc*!! a person fulfilleci the eight 
criteria Carkhuff establishe<i Giffm and Ration <1971j presc^nted eight sugges- 
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lions by which effectiveness could be attained. These are, in essence, criteria by 
which effectiveness is defined, Jain (1973) defined effectiveness for hospital 
supervisors' communication in terms of five indices. These indices generally were 
concerned with the amount and accuracy of knowledge or information the 
subordinates received. Thus, because communication effectiveness is concep- 
tualized in many different ways, the definition of communication effectiveness is 
frequently an operational one. 

With respect to interpersonal competence and the related concepts 
appropriateness and effectiveness, there is considerable potential for confusion 
in the movement from theoretical definitions to operational ones. For this 
reason, it is important to be familiar with the theoretical base of the instrument 
you choose. If you choose a particular form for analyzing communication 
effectiveness, you accept the theoretical dimension that instrument represents. If 



you don't i)etieve that "willingness to disclose" is an important dimension of 
communication effectiveness, then Carkhuff's rating scales will not be appro- 
priate to your itnerests. Measures of appropriateness are even more subject to 
theoretical operational confusion because the assumptions on which these types 
of measures are based are fairly si*bjective. Several of the measures reviewed later 
(Sentence Completion Form, Nonverbal Measure of Children's Frustration 
Response, and Situational Exercises) grow from an assumption concerning the 
undesirability of aggressive behavior. To the extent that this assumption is 
consistent with your own conceptualization of communication appropriateness, 
you may wish to examine these measures. 

Appropriateness, as we mentioned itt chapter 2, is tied to three contexts: the 
verbal context, the relationship context, and the environmental context. 
Assessment procedures are usually directed toward one of these contexts. Thus, 
you must consider what context you want to assess and determine which 
^ instrument assesses that context. 

Two forms of interaction analysis of interpersonal competence are the 
Modes of Speech Continuum and the Social Competence Scale. The former 
evaluates children's responses to specific probes. The respK>nses are evaluated in 
terms of seven functional uses, each representing a hgher degree of sophistication 
on the part of the user. These seven functional use* are contactual, conversa- 
tional, descriptive, directive, explanative,, narrative, and persuasive. These 
represent the repertoire of responses that the interpersonally competent child is 
expected to exhibit. 

The Social Competence Scale was developed to distinguish "normal" from 
"emotionally disturbed" children. Interest/pa, ticipation versus spathy/with- 
drawal and cooperation/compliance versus anger/defiance are the two continua 
used for the analysts. The theoretical base places more weight upon appropriateness-V. 
versus-effcctiveness as the root of interpersonal competence. 

The Interpersonal Competence Scoring System and the Palo Alto Cro**p 
Th. ,apy Scale are adult versions of attempts to analyze the communicative 
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compelence of tndividudk. Both focus on an individual's behavior in a group 
setting They art*, therefore. <unle)iluallv bound, and the assessments made may 
bi£ limited in their generali/abihty to other situations 

The Social Adjustment Behavior Rating Scale makes a further evaluative 
statement about the adequac\ ot the social interaction demonstrated by an 
individual. The scale was developed asa i iinical diagnostic instrument It includes 
the theoretical assumption tha; an i»xtremelv low interaction is unhealthv or 
abnormal,, and it involves ratings bv professional dmicans of a subject's 
interaction. 

Carkhuff 5 Rating Scale and the Conimunication Rating Scale also evaiuute an 
individual's interaction behavior frcmi theoretical perspectives associated with a 
counseling context. The Carkhutf Hales have been widelv used. probabl> 
because the theoretical base underlving the measure is so well established and 
fits interpersonal communication contexts other than counseling. 

The Purdue Basic Oral Communication Evaluation Form was developed to 
assess a subject's communication etfectiveness. predominantiv for business or 
organizational settings This instrument uses an mterv lew situation to w h a set 
of criteria are applied bs an interviewer m evaluating the subject's «3mmunica- 
tive behavior. Interviewer ratings on this sf ale differentiate between successful 
and less-successful supervisors, which tends to reinfcjrce the relationship 
between goal achievement and communicative effectiveness. 

The Interpersonal Checklist and the Biographical Sur\ev III Scale are self- 
report instruments designea . valuate pi^rsonaiitv in terms of those attributes 
that arecontributorv to interpersonal co-tipetenc e Thecheckhstsi^eksaperson s 
evaluation of self, and the person's evaluation of target persons, in terms of eight 
pairs of variables: blunt aggressive, compehtive exploitive, managerial/auto- 
cratic, responsible 'overgenerous, cooperative overconventional. docilc/ciepen- 
dent. modest self-effacing, and skeptical distrustful Derivt»(l from the theories of 
Timothv Leary, the variable encompass manv of the elements we discussed with 
respect to the conceptualizations of mterpersoiial comf)eten(e. 

The Biographical Survey operatiohali/(»s social competence in terms of 
demographic information about the* sub;c»c t It c contains nianv assumptions about 
what IS socialK desirable and what c contributes to interp<»fsonal competence 
Information recorck»d on this instruni*»nt mc ludc»spartM if)ation morgani/ingand 
cJirvK tmg grcjUp a< livitics. hiv.*orv c^t trec^uenl anil fjosifue sex lal interac tic^n with 
both sc»xc»s., and .ihilitv to disc rf)line oneseit 

The Pc»rsor)al Orj(»nta!ion lnv<»nfc,rv jr»fl the Intefppfsonal Communic atic^n 
Inventorv include sc»lf-report measurf*s simvss \n (jf/ving on interpersonal 
relationships The Persona! Orientation 'nv<*nto'^v has a subsc ale that is aimed at 
de'erminmg the capac itv Uti mtimale conhici ' It vVfjs developc'd from theoriC's 
oi self-actuali/ation. itmis! ot which deMnhf selt-ac Hiali/ation as related to 
interpersonal c ompc^enc e 
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The Interpcfjonal CommunK jtion Inventorv tnclude^s tiems about the 
ability to listen. U) underst.ind. to empathi/e, to handle angrv teehngs. and to 
express onself. as well as conversational attributes. 

From this review, two cautions should be apparent. First, ii is important to 
bear in mind the target group for which the instrument was designed. Second., 
especially for measuresol competence and of appropriatent*ss. one must bear in 
mind the time at which the measure was designed and tested. Since we are 
concerned with social appropriateness and social competence, we are dealing 
with concepts that derive their verv nature from thesocial norms of the day. Thus, 
what may have been an appropriate behavior when the test was constructed may 
not be at the time vou use it The instruments we have included that deal with 
children's interpersonal competence are from a post-1970 period and should be 
tree of this problem, but those tor adult-* (Jate back fifteen vears and should be 
examinecJ more carefully. 

The three sets of measurers have* coverecl her<» appropriateness, 
effectiveness, and interpersonal competence, v%ere placed together because of 
their similar derivation trom social and cultural standards In addition, the 
technique's of assessment anci the operational definitions of the three were found 
to exhibit considerable similantv. Porhaps more than anv other dimension of 
functional < ommu meat ion. interpersonal (ompetc»nce rc»qu ires special attention 
to the wav m vNhuh a particular instrument assesses itv specific concepts- 
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Listening 



The communication process, and a person's ability to use that process, can be 
examined from a wide variety of perspectives. A large percentage of those 
perspectives, including a majority of thedimensions discussed in this volume, are 
directed to the expressive abilities of the individual. Yet we also need to examine 
the individual as a receiver of messages. The individual's receptive abilities, 
abilities to gather information from the environment and from other*pt opie, are 
a significant factor in that individual's ability toaa in a competent communicative 
manner.. 

Indeed, a number of writers argue that the act of communication begins with 
this ability to gather information. Dance and Larson (i972) describe communica- 
tion as occurring when an organism "acts upon information" (p. 11). Any 
individual is Surrounded by a great variety of stimuli, and the individual's ability to 
select certain of those stimuli to use as information is critical to survival. As the 
individual does this, it can be said that the organism is communicating with its 
environment., Thayer (9968) discusses communication as occurring when the 
individual ''takes something into account." He further divides this into two 
aspects: the individual's ability to take something into account and susceptibility 
to taking something into account. Thus he is concerned with the conscious ability 
to take something into account and with what the individual is likely to take into 
account. From this perspective, we might say that communication between 
people does not take place until reception occurs, until the receiver attends to, or 
acts on, information. Such a perspective implies that the individual's ability to act 
competently in the environment Is highly dependent upon the ability to acquire 
the necessary information about that environment. 

The purpose of this chapter is to examine one part of the information- 
acquisition process,'the process of listening. We will examine the relationship 
between listening and functional communication competence. To accomplish 
this, the chapter will be divided into five parts: (1) a description of the process of 
listening, (2) a description of the levels and types of listening, (3) a description of 
commonly identified barriers to functional listening, (4) a description of 
commonly identified attributesof an effective listener, and]5) issues surrounding 
the assessment of listening. 

Description oi listening process 

Before discussing the types and levels of listening, some points may be raised 
concerning the importance of listening In everyday interaction and of some of 
the factors that Influence that interaction. These points include listening as a 
communication event,, the effect of listening on interaction, the selectivity and 
purposiveness of listening, and the interpretive quality of listening. A discussion 
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of these points may help us obtain a clearer picture of the role of listening in the 
functional communication process.. 

Ustentng as a significant commun/caf/ve evenf As was indicated in the 
introduction to this chapter,, information reception and acquisition appears to 
form a significant part of the communication process. Listening, as part of that 
process, plays an important role in the acquisition of information that subse- 
quently allows for functional and appropriate communicative interaction. 
Indeed, some researchers estimate that we spend more time engaged m listening 
than in any other communication event. Estimates of our time that is spent in 
listening range from forty-two percent to sixty-five percent.The point appearsto 
be that we spend a considerable amount of time in receiving messages rather 
than producing them. Thus, as Barker (1971) claims, listening may be the most- 
important communicative activity we engage in. As such, it apparently needs to 
occupy a central place in any consideration of communication competence. 

Listening as affecting interaction. If listening seems to occupy such a large 
percentage of our communication time, we may surmise that it has a propor- 
tionate effect on interaction This effect may be examined from a number of 
points. One point appears to be that the listener has at least as much control over 
the success of message transfer between people as does the sender. One person 
can talk to another person, but,, until that second person attends to the first 
person., little in terms of competent communication will occur. This listener 
contributes to and., to an extent, controls the communication process. If we 
accept this as true, then competent comrtiunication can be seen as a mutual 
process, engaged in by both the sender and the receiver, who share the 
responsibility for the creation of me< ning in the interaction. A second point, an 
extension of the first,, stems from the belief expressed in encounter and 
interpersonal literature lEgan 1970) that the way in which a person listens to 
another will govern the type of relationship that will develop between the 
listener and the speaker. A oerson who listens closely, attentively, and suppor- 
iively to someone wil! develop d much different relationship with that person 
than will someone wno listens in a superficial, closed, or critical manner. Such a 
view of listening places a great deal of emphasis on the amount of influence the 
process of listening exerts on everyday communicative interaction. 

Listening as interpretive The listener cannot be looked on as a passive 
receiver of words. The listener actively interprets words on the basis of his or her 
own mental processes, goals, and needs This process may be likened to a filter. 
The listener hears the words but "filters" them through her or his own cognitive 
processes. A number ol variables make up this filter One of the most pervasive is 
the language itself. For accurate interp'-^tation to take place^ there must be a 
common language between the speaker and listener The speaker uses the 
language as he or she understands it. but there can be an exchange of meaning 
only if the listener understands^ the language m a similar manner One may 
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observe countless examples of individuals who hear the wordsof another person 
but interpret them in a manner quite different from the way the speaker 
intended. Accurate, functional listening depends, to an extent, on the degree to 
which the communicators share a system of symbols. Another aspect of the 
interpretive process of listening is the verbal mental structure of the listener. A 
number of writers (such as Kelly '!%3: Burke 1%9) discuss the veibal mental 
structure of an individual and how thK structure may influence the way in which 
the listener will interpret the message received. This process, as Burke says, is 
both a selection and a deflectioh of reality. The fact that the listener interprets 
what is heard serves as an aid to the listener and as a very real, potential barrier to 
accurate and competent communication. 

iistenmg as se/ecf/ve. If listening is interpretive, then it can also be seen as 
selective. To support this point, we first may make a distinction between listening 
and hearing. Hearing can be described as a basic physiological function through 
which the ear senses waves of pressure In the air and perceives them as sound, 
listening is generally considered to be an active process, by which the individual 
selects a portion of the available sounds to which to attend. The listener's 
selection is purposeful. The more clear or important Is the listener's purpose, the 
higher the level of aiieniion. Ittleson and Coniril (1%7) state, "There is no 
attention without intention" (p. 213). The point here is that listening is an active 
process, a ptocess that is, in part., controlled by the listener on the basis of what 
the listener needs or requires in the situation. We may make the important note 
that listening can be seen as a skill or an ability rather than a sense. As a skill. It can 
be learned. To understand the skill of listening, we need to understand the 
selection process involved. It appea''s to be influenced by the mental makeup of 
the listener, his or her openness, view of the importance of the information 
(providing rewards, reducing dissonant t . and so onf . and opinion of the speaker 

Types oi listening 

The preceding points can be seen as iniroduc ing the distinction^) that need to 
be made among the levels and types of listening These distinctions will allow os 
to describe the lisK .iin^ process in more detail and to point out areas of 
educational implications. The types of l^ienn^ that will be described include 
active/passive, social/s'^rious. (rilical and discriminating, total listening, and 
Miner listening. 

Activv/ Passive. The distinction between the first two types of listening, active 
and passive, is similar to the distinction between hearing and listening. Barabara 
(1957) differentiated between active and passive* listening in the following 
manner: 

In the former, the individu<il listens with more or less Jus total self — 
including his spec lal senses, altitudes, beliefs, feelings, and intuitions 
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In the latter, the listener becomes mainly an organ for ihe passive 
reception of sound, with little self perception, personal invoWement, 
gestalt discrimination, or active curiosity. 

Barker (1971) saw active listening as involving the total organism, including ail 
the senses, in an effort to gain the maximum amount of information, Rogers 
(1951, 1961) discusses aaive listening as an essential ability for therapists. The 
active listener tries to gather as much information as possible in a particular 
setting. This can be contrasted with the passive listener, who is merely receiving 
sounds with little recognition or involvement, who simply happens to be present 
when someone else is talking. 

Social/Serious. A second major distinction can be made between social - 
listening and serious listening. Social list -^ing can be described generally as 
taking place in a context designated for enjoyment, such as a party. Barker (1971) 
listed fou*- subtypes of social listening. First, appreciative listening is nonconver- 
sational liste^'ng, such as listening to a play, a concert, a poem read aloud, or a 
television . Second, conversational listening involves the two-way 

process of coi. . .cation in informal social settings. Third, courteous listaning 
involves conversation but. is generally practiced in communication settings in 
which the listener serves primarily as a listener. (Being a courteous listener is 
difficult, inasmuch as the listener may be interested in presenting his or her own 
point of view.) In coi «^teous listening, such as is needed when trying to counsel a 
friend or serv . ounding board for ideas, one is expected, to devote 
attention to * ■ ^er and to provide feedback. "ourtK, Itsfenlng to indicate 
respect or love involves listening to confirm, to recognize the worth of the 
speaker, and to support that worth: A ^afent may take the time to listen to 
something a c\. J says that is XK^rimportant to the pareAt,, but th?t is very 
important to the child. ThcSe four divisions,, for Barker, make up the different 
-,1c social listening. 

Serious listening, on the othf^r hand, is oriented toward learning and toward 
gathering crucial information (Homer i97J}. Four dimensions of serious l^iteniiig 
are selective listening, concentrated listening, critical listening, and disrriminating 
listening. Selective listening involves listening only to segments of message. By 
listening selectively, a person can "tune out" useless information. The danger 
here is, however, that the listener will miss something impoaant. Concentrated 
listening,; on the other hand,, involves listening to the entire message and 
attempting to comprehend all of its a<,pects. The listener's response t( ihe 
speaker may be to internalize the message and todasstfy and store if urmation 
according to needs and perceived purposes. 

Critical listening has been described by Barke*^ .is 

listening m which the message receiver attempts to analyze the 
evidence or ideas presented by the sperker and make critical , , 
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judgments about the validity and quality of materials presented.. 
Critical listening involves a variety of skills, such as distinguishing 
between fact and opinion, distinguishing between emotional and 
logical arguments, detecting bias and prejudice, etc. (P. 12) 

Critical listening, then, is responding to a message in an evaluative manner.Jhe 
listener makes judgments about the message and^the speaker, concentrating 
upon specific attributes and choosing what to discard and what to retain (Keltner 
1970). This act of concentrating on a message could be regarded as an effort to 
hear beyond the superficial level of talk, to infer through the words the inner 
meaning of the speaker (Homer 1973). The critical listener concentrates on 
understanding and evaluating the message. 

Discriminating listening is listening for the purpose of understanding and 
remembering. This type of listening involve^ such skills as understanding the 
meaning of words from their context, understanding the relationship of details to 
^ the nrwiin point, listening for details, listening to a question with intent to answer, 
and so on. Discriminating listening is divided into four levels. (1) Attentive 
listening, in which the primary goal is to attend to a message, (2) retentive 
listening, in which the intent is to comprehend and reioeinberthe message being 
presented, (3) reflective listening, in which the intent is not only to retain the 
informatiof, but to evaluate it, and (4) reactive listening, in which the intent is to 
give verbal and nonverbal feedback to the ^aker, indicating an evaluation of, 
or a response to, the message. 

Total or holistic listening. Total or holistic listening concentrates on under- 
standing the speaker (Barvara 1966; Hamachek 1971). Egan (1970) states, "For our 
purposes, total listening means becoming aware of all the cues that the other 
emits, and this implies an openness to the totality of the communication of the 
other" (p. 248). For Egan, listening is not limited to hearing: 

One does not listen with just his ears, he listens with his eyes and with 
his sense of touch, he listens by becoming aware of the feelings and 
emotions that arise within himself because of his contact with others, 
he listens with his mind, his heart, and his imagination. He listens to 
the words of others, but he also Hstens to the messages that are buried 
in the words or encoded in all the cues that surround the words. 
(P. 248) 

The listener that appjies total listening accepts thespeaker and seeks to knowhim 
or her on a deeper level, to become involved with the speaker's inner thoughts 
anu being. The listener does this without condemning or praising (Rogers l%7a). 
The total lisf^ner, in contrast to the critic al listener, *>eeks to fully understand the 
speaker in a nonevaluative manner, whilethe critu'^l listener isone who attempts 
to concentrate on a critical evaluation of the message 
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The difficulties of defining listening become obvious in this discussion of 
total listening. It might be argued that total listening is more than "listening/' 
since the receiver is responding to nonvocal cues, as well as vocal ones. To accept 
the previous definition of total listening, one wouk' h?ve to expand the concept 
of listening to include the reception of all data through all the senses, not merely 
« through the ears. In terms of communication competence, this conception of 
listening may be appropriate. In order to act competently, an individual must be 
able to respond to many cues beyond the verbal-vocal ones. This point will be 
dealt with at greater length when we discuss the issues that surround the concept 
of listening. 

Inner listening. Inner listening can be described as the ability to listen to 
orself, to be aware of the messages arising internally. Homer (1973) identified this 
type of listening as the most difficult to achieve. Fromm (1956) be(*eved that 
humans must learn to listen to themselves before they can listen to others; he 
believed that inner listening was vital in terms of man's relationship to man. 
Maslow (1962) has also written of the importance of inner lister.:, ig, relating the 
idea of self-listening to the "inner core" of a person. Rogers and Farson (1969) 
viewed inner listening as part of the l of psychotherapy, that is, teachi ig 
persons to listen to themselves. For Ro the causes of problems and barriers in 
listening to others ar^ to be found u* faulty or inadequate self-listening. This 
argument can be extended to communication competence. If one must act upon 
information in order to function competently, then one cannot afford to ignore 
information from within. 

There has been a wide variety of literature written in the past decade at>out 
various techniques for achieving self-awareness. The apparent goal of nKJSt of 
these efforts is to help the individual improve the ability ^/o attend to internal 
messages, to respond more clearly to the ir ' >rmation given by body and mind. 
Inner listening arid self-awareness, then, appear to bo quite similar. The issue 
raised in the discussion of total listening applies here. Is inner listening really 
"listening"? Thege is no question that it is important to be aware of what is 
happening internally, but is that a legitimate aspea of the listening process? 

These various »ypes of listening can be seen as different ways in which the 
listening process can be approached. By studying types of listening, we may be 
able to expand our ability to gather the necessary information for competent 
communicative behavior 
— -One^Orther point about the types of listening needs to be made. While it is 
useful to talk in terms of the various classification schemes discussed above, it 
should be emphasized that a given listening event rarely can be explained 
adequately by only one type of listening. Listening is a process and, as such, is 
subject to fluctuation and change. These various systems also point to a 
fundamental difficulty in researching and assessing listening. There is little agree* 
ment about just what listening "is " The boundaries between perception, 
cognitive constructs. open-mindedness« nor.verbal sensitivity, intention, and 
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listening are still quite unclear. We do not know where one begins ^nd another 
stops* For communication competence, perhaps the widest possible definition is 
necessary. If we are interested in completely understanding how a person can 
function in a ompetent manner, then we must examine all aspects of that 
person's receptive abilities. Until further research can more clearly delineate the 
dimensioris of that receptive process, it may be "appropriate to consider all the 
above dimensions under the general heading of "listening." 

iarricrs to effec^e fetening 

White there is little agreement about what listening is, this lack of agreement 
has not stopped theorists from attempting to identify barriers to good listening. If 
we are interested in teaching students to become more effective listeners, then it 
would be useful to examine some of the barriers ^o effective listening that have 
been identified. 

Goffman (1967) discusses three kinds of preoccupations that interfere with 
the communication process. The kinds of alienation he describes actually 
interfere with the person's ability to listen to others, in the fullest sense of the 
term* The first kind of alienation is "external preoccupation." In this, the 
individual neglects the prescribed focus of attention and focuses instead on 
something unconnected with the conversation at hand. The second kind of 
alienation is "self-consciousness." This results from one's preoccupation with 
oneself a^ an interactant. which prevents giving oneself entirely to the topic of 
conversation. The third kind of alienation is "interaction consciousness.'* In this, 
the participant is so worried about how the interaction itself is going that his or 
her ability to foilow the topic of conversation is constricted. 

Campbell ^1958) studied the communication process from the receiver's 
point of view and described certain potential sources of error: 

~ 1.. Length of speaker's remarlcs" There ts a good chanCe iharThtGr^ ~ 
average listener will tend to shorten, simplify, and eliminate 
detail from the actual output of the speaker. The longer the 
remarks, the greater the "leakage." 
2., The middle of the message. This is the part that will be least well 
retomed. 

3.. "Roui.Hing off" the message. A listener is likely toomit detail and 
create genera* classification of what the speaker is saying. 

4. The past haunting imperfectly trisnsmitted messages. Individuals 
tend to interpret messages in accordance with their past experi- 
ence. Ambiguous messages will be interpreted in a manner 
similar to the way like messages have been interpreted in the 
past.. 
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5. The reductive nature of listening. Individuals tend to nnodify a 
new message so that it beconnes more like previous nnessages: 
"We've heard all this before/' which may not be true. The active 
listener will look for the differen<!es. 

6. Hearing what one expects to hear, m general, listeners will 
modify messages so that they conform to the meaning expected 
by the listener. 

7., "You agree with me." The listener tends to modify messages so 
that they are in better agreement with the listener's own opinions 
and attitudes. 

8. "Black or white" listening. It seems alnK>st natural for a person to 
listen to messages in evaluative terms, and it is much simpler to 
hear a communication as bad or good in its entirety rather than to 
spend the effort that differential evaluation of a message would 
demand. 

• 9. The pressure of the group and "filtered" listening. When 
listening to a message with a group of people, one tends todistort 
the message to conform to other people's interpretation. 

Barker- (1971) also lists a number of barriers to effective listening: 

' ^ 1.; Viewing the topic as unimeresting. 

2. Criticizing a speaker's delivery instead of the message. This is 
allowing a preconception of the speaker as an individual to 
distort the perception of the messi^*» 

3. Getting overstimulated or emotionally involved. 

4. Listening for facts only and not for other important aspects of the 



Sr^eparing to answer questions or points before fullv understand- 
ing thern. ^ 

6. Wasting the advantages of thought speed ovef*^peech speed. 

7. Tolerating distractions or failing to adjust to them. 

8. Faking attention. 

9. Listening only to what is easy to understand 

10. Allowing emoticn-laden words to interfere with listening. 

11. Permitting personal prejudices or deep-seated convictions to 
impair comprehension or understanding. 

These two lists are presented as examples of what two scholars believe to be 
barriers to effective liltening. While disagreement about the definition of 
listening is common, one tan readilv see the value of considering these barriers, 
in order to improve. 



message. 
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Effective Ifalming behavior 

Sdiolars have also anempted to outline the aspects of effective listening ' 
behavior. Two such attempts are presented here to indicate the type ot behavior 
that might help improve an individual's listening skill. The following list is from 
Barker (1971). 

1. Be nfientally and physically prepared to listen. Listening requires 
effort and preparation. 

2. Think about the topic or situation in advance, when possible. 

3. Determine the value of the topic for you. 

4. Listen for main ideas. 

5. CofKentrate— do not let your thoughts wander., 

6. -Build your vocabulary as much as possible. 

7. Be flexible in your views. 

8. Compensate for emotion-roujing words. 

9. Compensate for main ideas to which you react emotionally, by 
differing judgment, empathizing, and placing your own feelings 
in perspective. 

Weaver (1972) also listed a number of tactics a listener could use to develop 
better listening skills. 

1. You can reflect the message to the talker: give feedback. 

2. You must guess the talker's intent or purpose.^ - 
Youshouldstrive^o bring the qoalily'of your habitual listening up 

to your optimal level. 
4. You should try to determine whether your referents for the 

words used are the sanr>e as those of the speaker. 
5., You should determine your purpose in every listening situation. 

6. You should become aware of your own biases and attitudes. 

7. You should learn to use your spare time well, as you listen. 

8. You should analyze your listening errors.. 

9. You should learn as much as you can about the process of 
listening. 

There are two primary reasons for presenting these lists. First, they are 
representative of the educational strategies advocated in two relatively new texts 
on listening. We might assume that these summarize the thinking on ways to 
improve listening. Second, the reader may notice that some of these sugg^tions, 
such as building vocabulary, being flexible, and giving feedback, are not closely 
related to the listening process. This may be indicative of a lack of knowledge 
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concerning the skills an J dimensions of the listening process These issues will be 
explored in more del*jl m the next section 

Issues bi the assessment of listening 

Researchers in listening have disagreed o\er virtually every aspect of the 
listening process, including defm? on. dimensions, methods of assessment, and 
methods of improving listening ability. In fact, research in listening has slowed in 
recent years because these questions have not been resolved- 
Three issues have been raised concerning the progress of listening research. 
The first concerns our ability to assess the listening ability of individuals. None of 
the current listening tests seem to show adequate levels of validity, and we are not 
certain that these tests actually measure listening. For example.; the Brown* 
Carlsen Test of Listening Comprehension may measure recall ability rather than 
listening ability. Petrie 0964) claims that we have not conceptually defined 
listening clearly enough to assess it. Listening assessment is also confounded by 
the fact that most tests depend on the expressive abilities of those tested. This 
ability may directly affect scores on listening tests. The 'istening tests that are 
available may be useful, but the user is cautioned to be aware of the limitations 
surrounding each of the instruments. 

A second issue concerns the unidimensiorju' or multidimensional quality of 
listening. We do not know vet il ihere is one unique listening ability or many 
different variables that constitute listening. The pTv\ lous descriptions of types of 
listening could lead one to suspect that there are in fact, different kinds of 
listening abiiities. But research has vet to clearly isolate the different types, 
indeed, listening has vet to be detmed in a manner .icceptabletoeveryone. Egan 
sees listening as enccf^passinK all the receptive ./^ihties of th** individual, 
through all of the senst^s. Others would < laim that listening is restricted to what is 
heard with the ears, Lntil a clearer conception o\ listening is developed, these 
issues will go unresolved 

A third issue concerns the etfectivenessot training methods for listening. We 
do not know preciselv how U) etfectivc^lv imrvusc someone's hsteninii ability. 
Many teachers have succes^tulK trained students to listen more deari* Petne 
(1964) makes the point that it we do ncit know what listening consists of. il we do 
not have instruments that assc^ss it dearlv, then we do not know why we are 
succc»ssful Of we are) m lis 'ninu trajnini? H(» suggests that listening training can 
be likened to (onditionmg a pi^enn in one of Skinn<»r'<" boxes The pigeon 
scratches its head, fumps up and (Jowrt three times 'Ijtters its wings wildly,, 
bumps into a lever, and is rewardc*d with a pellet ot Unai Consequently, it goes 
through the same routint^— s( rau hes its h(M(j. }umps three limes, flutters its 
wings, bumps into a lever. »:nd gets a rewani but it does nnl know what part of 
that program brought on the reward, so it repeats the entire pattern ui b »hdVior., 
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much of which is irrelevant to earning the rewaid. There is a variety of research 
evidence that indicates training in listening does not improve theability to retain 
lecture material nor influence scholastic ability . grade-poi*^t average, or grades m 
lecture courses. There is a fair amount of controversy over t hese issues (see Petrie 
1964; Duker 1964., 1966). vet. because the controversy exists, the issues must be 
considered-. 

These issues are echoed by other scholars Bakon (1966} and Hackett (1966) 
both speak of the difficulty in separating listening from other psychological 
processes.. For example. Hackett questions the difference between perception 
and listening: is listening actually perception through the sense of hearing? If so. 
do all the concepts and issues about perception also fit the concept of listening? 
The answers are not clear.. Furthermore, what is the relationship of listening to 
various intellectual, motivational, and personality variables? Listening appears to 
be affected by these variables, yet the relationships between (hem are by no 
means clear. Hackett suggests that there n beagreater case for the teaching of 
logical thinking. Hackett points out that there is not enough evidence that 
listening can be taught, nor do we know enough about what we are teaching to 
be sure that we will have an effect. 

These issues point to the confusion surrounding the listening process. 
Scholars have yet to clearly define listening and its relationship to the devebp- 
ment of functional communication abilities in the individual. While it isclear that 
an individual must attend to information presented b> other individuals and by 
the environment, there are many questions left to b:? answered by researchers. 

For the purpose of communication competence, we believe it necessary to 
conceive of listening in the broadest terms. V\e are concerned with the 
individual's ability to act cc^mpetentlv. That Muw is predicated upon the 
individual's ability to gatner information from tht» vn\ ironment. Even though the 
definition of listening appears to be surrounded by some confusion, we 
recognize the importance of the information-gathering process. We nce<j Jo 
understand how the individual accomphshes thi^and what abilities are involved. 
Until researchers :jn isolate the different aspects of this recc»ptive ability and 
separate them from each other* vvewill need to approach listening m thissense— 
including the entire receptive abiliH of the individual-^<jnd from there attempt 
to sulxitvide that conception inUy manjgeabU' parts 
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Communicdtian Apprehension and 
Speech Anxiety 

This commentary will be divided into five parts. We will first examine what is 
meant by communication-apprehension/speech-anxieiy. Second, we will give a 
rationale for including it and its assessment in a discussion of communication 
competence. Third, we will briefly discuss some issues about communication- 
apprehension/speech-anxiety that are relevent to communrcation competence. 
Fourth, we will discuss some of the different methods that have been developed 
to measure it and the advantages and disadvantages of those methods. Finally, we 
will discuss those measurements we have included m this volume. 

Cominufiication apprehensioffi 

Speech apprehension, speech anxiety, reticence, stage fright, communica- 
tion apprehension, communication anxiety, and unwillingness to communicate 
are some of the terms used to describe a phenomenon related to the 
communication process. Tracing some of the definitions may lead to a clearer 
understanding of what we will refer to as communication apprehension. 

Phillips (1968).: in examining reticence m speaking, gives a description of 
what the "reticent communicator" is like: 

He is usually quiet, and tends to avoid interaction He ts reluctant to 
discuss ideas and problems with others and seems inordinately 
intimidated by subordinates. He rarel> asks questions, does not 
sociah/e well., and phvsica! upsets are often associated with his 
attempts to communicate Though he mav be able to handle minimal 
communicative requirements, face-fo-face contact with others nor- 
mally threatens him. Ho doc*s not anticipate succe^s *n communica- 
tion transactions involving; spee(h He mav or may not be 
consciously aware of what he has at stake* wh<»n he communicates 
with others. He is quite aware. how(*v<*r. of his incapability and 
consequently seeks to avoid interactions rather than to participate. 
He knows that he does not react as others do in personalized 
communicative situations (Pp. 39-40i 

Phillips suggests some possible devHopmental explanations for the existence of 
this reticeme The child mav bo ,py^a7(iod hv adults for being silenJ. and thus a 
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pattern of reticence becomes reinforced. As a result, the child may "seek similar 
rewards in other ,(Kidl settings" (p 44) The child could once have ^aced a 
traunnatic experience that prompts withdrawal whenever he is placed in a 
demanding situation with which he is unable to cope. Another explanation rests 
on the values of communication that a child may learn from her environment. In 
a study of reticent college students, manv came from lower socioeconomic 
groups Of from ethnic groups thdt use talk as a vehicle* tor abuse or ventilation 
(Phillips and Butt 1°66) 

McCroskey (1970) used one of the definitions offered bv Phillips to define 
''communication apprehension" as a 'broadiv based anxiety related to oral 
communication rather tha'" a variety of types' of communication-bound 
anxiety " (p. 270). V\ha: he is referring to is a general anxietv about the use of 
speech communication, whether it be m a public speaking situation or an 
interpersonal encounter. 

Lamb (1972), in adopting Speilberger's theorv of anxiety,, divides "speech 
anxiety" into speech-A-state., and speech-A-trait {A stands for anx/efy). 

Speech-A-state mav be defined as anxiety experienced in a speaking 
situation which is characterized by subjective. consciously perceived 
feelings of te ision and apprehension, and activation of the automatic 
nervous svtem Speerh-A-irait. on the other hand, refers to relatively 
stable individual differences m the disposition or tendency to 
respond with elevations m A-state m a particular situation Speech- A- 
trait mav also be regarded as reflecting individual differences in the 
frec^uency and intensity with which Spee<h-A-states have been 
manifest in the past, and in the probabilitv that such states will be 
experienced in the **jture (P. 63) 

One important implration of these dis^ln(^lon^ fs mentioned by Lamb He 
indicates that phvsiological measures are measures of A-state because they ?re 
measuring a spc^itic instance, v. hereas selt-refx^rtscan be measures of either A- 
state or A-lrait 

V\heeless <1975i drav^s a distinction h(*tween "( ommunication apprehen- 
sion" and "speech anxietv ' Wheeless concepfuali/es communication appre- 
hension as fear It is implied that apprehension is an anticipated reaction, 
whereas speec h anxietv mi^hr he the actual reaction. Another important issue 
raiseci by Wheeless. vvhi<h is oltc^n o\erlookc»d in the* c conceptualization of 
communication appreh(»nsion is v^hat he calls receiver apprehension.' This 
apprehension is associatc^ci with the decoding and rc^sponse lencJennes of the 
receiver Thus, communu ation apprehension mav be thought of in terms of both 
a sending and a receiving function 

Burgcjc.n '1*^7b) inrroduc od a oevv tc»rm lodc^sc rihe the 'c hronic tencJc^ncv to 
avoid and or ch^alue oral c ommun c ation — unvvillinuness to c ommunic ate " 
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She divided this construct according to four types of personalities that she found 
described in researt h literature The first of these exhibitsanomia and alienation, 
"characten^'ed by apathy, anxiety.^ and other negative affective states, or m the 
more extreme form known as alienation, bv hostility" (p. 60) 

The second type is introverted, behaviorally similar to the first type but for 
different reasons. The introvert often seems quiet and shy but mav simply have 
little use for communication and may place low v alue on the opinions of others. 

The third type is the individual with low selt-esteem.. This person avoids 
communication because of the expectation of rejection or criticism. Having less 
faith in their own opinions, such individuals .:re more easily persuaded and are 
more conforming than are other people. 

The last type is characterized by communication apprehension and reti- 
cence. It IS differentiated from the other types by its stronger relation to the 
specific communication situation. Burgoon's description of this type is much like 
those of other authors already presented, the individual feels inadequate in 
communication,, feels insecure, is hesitant about expressing ideas, is afraid of 
challenges or criticisms, and is prone to agree with others. 

With this knowledge of how the terms have been conceptualized., you 
should be better able to understand the differences in the approaches taken to 
measure this phenomenon. In general., it can be assumed that wh^n we are 
referring to communication apprehension we are talking about a fear of 
anticipated outcomes of a communication experience.. This fear may be 
experienced in either receiver or sender roles, and the communication situation 
can vary from an interpersonal one to j public -speaking one 

Communication apprehension and competence 

How does communic atK^n appreh<»nsion relate to communication compe- 
tence? Mmost all the authors we have cited thus fcir tvpifv the apprehensive 
communicator as less iikelv to (»\hibir scniallv appropriate behavior fcjr a given 
communication situation. In c»ther worcJs. communication apprehension may 
partiallv expla.n whv somt^one would not l)e c onsid(»rc»d a c ompetent communi- 
cator This IS important bc»t ause the usual explanations for lac k of c ommunication 
competence (improper training, lack ot c*\posure to enough situations from 
which to acquire c ommunic .ition kncnv ledge anc) skillsi mav be* incomplete. 

The normal adult is expected to hv *ible to partic ipdte with reason- 
able skill in a varietv ot situations ranging from dppt»arance on the 
public platform through dyadic interdctions in intervK»ws to time- 
structuring soc idh/ation But the rcticc^ni person may continue to 
seek social rewards by using the pdtic»rn of silrncf he found 
successful m childhood, or hc» mav comf» to i)erceivc* society's 
ciemands as unfairlv c onirddic torv to the socidl norms he wds tirst 
taught (Phillips vm, f) 4f» 
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An important issue is raised here that is relevant to our concern with communica- 
tion competence Mere silcoa* should not be mistaken for apprehension or 
reticence, tor , despite lack of talkativeness, a person may still be able to meet the 
functional demands of a communication situation The reticAwii or apprehensive 
communicator, on the other hand ./'cannot participateeven when he needs to or 
when he feels strongly enough to want to " (Phillips 1%8: p 45) 

Communication apprehension indeed may be considered a block o 
communication competence., because the same elements that contribute to 
communication apprehension may affect communication competence it is 
quite possible that someone could be a competent communicator but not be 
judged as such because apprehension distorts performance and creates an image 
of incomF>etence. It is necessary to separate the effects of apprehension from 
communication performance m carder to assess communication competence 

issues in communkation apprehension 

T ie "dimensionality" of communication apprehonsion refers to the nesting 
of olht r concepts within this global term Communication apprehension maybe 
ac -»nglomeralion of phenomena rather than a single one The problems involved 
in this conceptualization lie in identifying potentially incJependenl dimensions 
and ascertaining their contributions to the overall concept. 

Friedrich (19701 reexamined Cilkinsons Personal Report on Confidence as a 
Speaker (PRCS) as a factor-analytic mcMhc^d todelermine whether the items were 
unidtmensional or multidimensional He found support for three dimensions 
that he named, on the basis of what the items seem to reflect,, speech anxiety, 
exhibitionism, and reticence \n additional dimension, found for female subjects 
in the public-speaking situation,, was physical manifestations. Speech anxiety 
included those scales dealing w ith anxic^tv m certain speaking situations, typified 
by fear of forgetting, feeling .jwkward., fc»eling tense and stiff feelmg dazed 
Exhibitionism dealt vMth conudence in the speaking situation, typified by finding 
speaking in publu to be pleasantly stimulating and bv seeking opporlunilits to 
speak in public ReticencfdcMit with anxicMv injnv speakingsituation. typifK»d hy 
low seif-(»valuation and the teehng of not having anything of value to say to an 
audience. Physical muniteslalions deah with physical indices of anxiety, typified 
by " I gasp for brcMth a*. I begin to speak ' and "I |)(»rspire while speaking " 

McCroskey (1970) cjuesiioned Friedrich s cJimensions. He argued that the 
factor-anaKt approach will almost always indicate niultidimensionality. He 
' suggested that Friednch s .mdly-»H Mmply differentiated the nc»gatively phrased 
Items .)n the^ PRCO trom the positively |)hr*ised itc»nis. which were arbitrarily 
labeled "'sptuH h anxu»tv " and exfuhitionism" r(»sf)ectively Mc C roskev went C3n 
to advocate cJtn V'lc)j)ment of anolhi^r scale that would he more situation-free., 
assuming that the tvjM' ot apf/rehension a f)c»rsc^n exfjenences in a |>ublic-' 
speaking situation is the s.ime type: ot apprehension exj)en(»nied in an inter- 
personal situation 
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The dimensionality issue is depended opon the development of instru- 
ments specifically designed to test theoretical dimensions. For example, Muhis 
and Sherman (1974) developed a behavioral assessment that was designed to 
reflect a multidimensionality of speech anxiety., Their observer reports seem to 
indicatetheexistenceof four independent factors: rigidity, inhibition, disfluency, 
and agitation. These nriay well be reflections of four independent manners in 
which speech anxiety may manifest itself; whether they reflect four different types 
of anxiety is still in question. Perhaps more important, multidimensionality seems 
to be present in the conceptualizations most people have of communication 
apprehension, or speech anxiety. Drawing from the revisions made by Burgoon, 
or the sender/receiver dichotomy of Wheeless, or the state/trait dichotomy of 
Lamb, it would seem reasonable to assume some sort of multidimensionality.. 

Traditionally, the concerns about apprehension and anxiety in a communica- 
tor stem from the public-speaking situation; thus.oneof the first terms applied to 
the phenomenon was "stage fright." McCroskey began to expand self-reports of 
apprehension to include other situations, but his final instrument still lends itseif 
most accurately to evaluating the public-speaking situation. Burgoon developed 
a more situationally sensitive scale, including items indicative of communicating 
with family and friends (versus communicating with strangers) but excluding 
public speaking items. 

Another issue m the conceptualization of communication apprehension is 
temporality. Are we concerr^ed with the fear or tension exhibited or reported 
before, during, or after a communication event, and are these different? Though 
this issue has not been dealt with in any detail, it does seem to underlie any 
conceptualization of communication apprehension/anxiety. Measures often 
include questions about how a person felt before speaking, as well as during 
speaking. The very inclusion of the word "avoidance" in some of the definitions 
indicates a concern with anticipation. The intensity of anticipation of an event 
often outweighs the anxiety that occurs during the event. Dickens and Parker 
(1951). using self-reports, observ r reports, and physiological changes, found a 
strong anticipatory reponse in subjects in n public-speaking situation. Thus, there 
may be different levels of anxiety that depend upon how much forewarning 
precedes a specific communication event 

Assessing communication apprehension 

The possibility of thr existence of different types communication 
apprehension must be considered in selecting a measure for this cu.'>cept., There 
are three major ways in which communication apprehension is measui*»d: self- 
reports (introspection), physiological changes, and observer evaluations. Research 
discloses only moderate interdependence of these., suggesting that each taps a 




different phenomenon or, at least, different dimensions of the general 
phenomenon. - ^ 

Self-reports are the most widely used, for a variety of reasons, mostly 
pragmatic. They are the easiest method to employ and probably the easiest to 
analyze. They have high reliability, and their validity is generally acceptable, 
though !t is based primarily upon consi.uct validity. Wheeless (1975) gives a 
theoretical basis for the use oJ the self-report:. 

The p iint here is that if the person understands that he is apprehen- 
sive and why he is apprehensive (fearful), then his own leport of his 
own fear ought to be th^ most valid. Observer ratings and physio- 
logical indices probably do not assess this aspect of communication 
apprehension as direaly. If a person thinks he is afraid, he probably 
is.Theways a person cognitively processes his own physiological cues 
probably determines his fear levels rather than the physiological 
manifestations themselves. (P. 262) 

Mulac and Sherman (1974^ enumerate some of the negative aspects of using 
the self-report. They see an "insufficient number of scale divisions, equal 
weighting of variables which are unequal in importance and/cr the unidimen- 
sionality of instruments used to measure this multidimensional concept" (p. 134). 

Porter (1973) criticizes self-reports on fhe basis that they, in and of 
themselves, may be responsible for generating anxiety and, therefore, may 
interfere with the measurenrent of speech anxiety. This seems reasonable in light 
oi the considerable evidence that sOine people react to tests and measurements 
V ith great anxiety. The degree of this effect is not known, but it would be logical 
to assume that test anxiety might be closely related to speech anxiety. 

Physiological measure*; include measures of heart rate, palmar sweat, 
respiration, and so on. They are accurate in measuring what th^y purport to 
measure. It is difficult for a subject to control them and thus to hide what might 
otherwise be easily concealed by misrepresentation on a questionnaire. Similarly, 
physiological measures might reveal an anxiety of which the subject was nqt even 
aware. 

The majc * ortcommgs of pnysiological measures are their expense, the 
expertise requ.icd. and the amotnt of time necessary to generate accurate 
information. Arother limifat ion the difficulty of using t he necessary equipment 
in informal sitUt. Jons or m Siti dtions involving interaction with family.membcrs 
and friends. The pro^ is compounded if one desires a trait measure for a 
particular person aero- itmunication situations. 

The observer ^yitctns of rating communication apprehension have the same 
advantages and problems as do other observer rating systems. If communication 
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apprehension is indeed affecting the communication behavior of an individual, 
such effects should be observable. Mulacano ^Herman base their measurement 
on such an assumption. Types of behavior that may be observed include 
nontluencies, rate, pitch, facial expressions, body use, and tone. The disa 
vantages include the amount of time needed to train observers and the difficulty 
of obtaining satisfactory reliabilities for the observations An important disadvan- 
tage is identified by individuals who claim that many behaviors associated with 
cufT.nunication apprehension are impossible to observe"^nd-tbaUhose that are 
observable may not be in direct response lo the anxiety. More&vefr itjs 
so times difficult to "observe" interaciicn between the subject and family, 
fr • or strangers. 

diubaugh and May (1975J give an excellent summary of the problems that 
seem to,exist in the theory and measurement of communication apprehension or 
speech ^xie*y:. 

1. Inadequate conceptualization, which tends to be limited to 
operational definitions. 

2. Differing %rariables, some measured in anticipation of the event, 
some during, and some consequent to, the event or experience. 

3. Lack of precise and quick measure, contemporaneous with the 
event which could not seriously disrupt the process ni speaking. 

4. No uear separation between emotiona! states alieady present in 
the Speaker and those ind'jced by the situation or experience. 

5., Inadeauate awareness of the nature of "response specificity," 
or habitual response patterns by which people indicate emotion- 
al response to many different kinds of stress. 

6. Experimental designs which study changes in groups rather than 
indivHuals and, further,, rlo not include the critical variable of 
time. 

This last point is important to note because it is a caution we must emphasize in 
the use of the instrum '^»ts we have reviewed. 

We have included only two types of measures: self-reports and observational 
systems. The specific que^tions of reliability, validity, and usage are included in 
the reviews and won't be attended to herf /Ve will briefly give some of the 
strengths and weak* clscs that will be important in /Our selection of measures. 

We have included three observational systems, the Behavioral Assessment of 
Speech Anxiety, Anxiety and Speech m the Initial Interview, and the Situation 
Test. Each of rhese has some criteria by which an observer is to evaluate the 
speech of a particular subject. To overcome some of the weaknesses of the 
observation system, it is in^nortant to have adequately trained observers and to 
establish their mter-rater reliability Don't plan on using these procedures for 
evaluating a ^e number of subjects. It will be time consi:mmg and you will have 
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problems with the reliability of many raters. Some of the measurements involve 
recordings of time r<elays or rates. Though these can be made with a fairly high 
degree of accuracy, one must cautiously make an inferential leap between what is 
measured and how it reflects communication apprehension. 

The remainder of our reviews are of self-report measures. We have already 
mentioned the problems of self-reports. We have not included all of the 
measures that exist. There are a great number from the pre-1960 era that were 
developed ;o assess public-speaking situations. The PRCS is or e of the oldest and 
has been one of the most widely used. However, the items included in it are 
somewhat dated/and it is included because of its historical significance. The 
McCroskey Personal Report of Communication Apprehension is more up-to- 
date. Burgoon's Unwillingness-to-Communicate Scale works as a good measure 
of the type of communication apprehension most likely to be found on an 
interpersonal level, but it is not directed toward public-speaking situations. 
Other measures are included that generally follow a paaicular conceptual slant., 
This tenSenty of each measure to bf directed toward idiosyncratic ends 
produces both favorable and unfavorable results. It provides several ways of 
examining something that is mistakenly treated as measurable by one overall 
assessment, but it requires the user to determine .vhat type of communication 
apprehension or anxiety is to be assessed. 

On- last note concerning these measures: tr.ey are in a rather early 
developmental state, further improvement and developmen. is needed before 
one can use any of the measures for the purposes of diagnosis. 
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Nonverbal Behavior 

An observer of the human scene has enormous potential "subject matter" 
available. The initial problem one faces is what to observe. One might 
concentrate on the content of an interaction, keeping track of the topics 
covered. Or one might pay attention to the process of an interaction, concen- 
trating on who initiates, who interrupts, and so on. One might pavattention only 
to the words exhibited or exchanged or to the behavior that accompanies the 
words, which is thought by many to carry even more meaning than the words 
themselves. The phrase "It's not what he said, but how he said it" suggests thai 
two messages are communicated simultaneously in any interaction. One is the 
verbal content, and the other is the nonverbal component of that message, which 
may illustrate, emphasize, or even contradict the verbal content.. 

Probably mo5t of the essential meanings exchanged in a face-to-face 
interaction are conveyed by movement, facial expression, touch, distance, and 
vocal overtones. It would be difficult to observe and assess another human being 
without taking into account the important aspect of nonverbal communication. 

Moreover, because of a growing awareness of the importance of nonverbal 
communication, many studies concentrate on that alone, to the exclusion of all 
the other subject matter that might be observed. Just as the principles of 
perception are net overturned when the subject matter is the perception of 
humins, all that has been discussed thus far about the principles of observation is 
not overturned when the subject matter is nonverbal in nature. 

There is a lot of talk now in the popular literature about "body language," 
.and there a,e a lot of articles in which different authorities attempt to "translate" 
that body language into meanings. Is this what nonverbal commur.ication is .''!. 
about, a sort of code for assigning meaning to body movement? The answer to 
that question is that it includes a good deal more than that, and such "transla- 
tions" of movement or gesture into some kind of "message" are a good deal 
harder to come by than those popular books suggest. 
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There is a difference between "behavior" and "communication./' All of us 
are behaving all the tinrw; in fact, we cannot not behave. Even our moments of 
inactivity or sleep are behavior. But is It communication? The answer is no. In 
order for communication to take place, another person is necessary. Communi- 
cation is usually thought of as "to share In common," "to exchang*!/' or "to be 
connected to others." A person can behave alone but if communication is to take 
place, as the definitions suggest, another person is required. 

But is the mere presence of another person all that is necessary? Again the 
answer is no. The second person, in order to be a receiver of communication, 
must take something into account. It might be something that was said or done, 
the noticingof some internal condition of the sender. It might even be something 
that was not said or done. Virtually anything that could be taken into account by 
the second person is what makes communication "happen." 

What, then, is nonverbal communication? Generally, It is thought to be the 

Characteristics and actions of people that are exchanged or that 
influence the exchange and that are taken into account by the 
communicators (other than words or word substitutes).. 

Naturally, this includes a great deal.. Many people would add to this 
definition the context of the communication, the setting in which it took place,. 
With a definition of poteniial subject matt ^ that is this broad, how does one go 
about observing nonverbal behavior and taking some of it into account? 
Obviously, if everything but the words or v ord substitutes can be observed, a')d 
we cannot attend to all of them, only some will betaken into account, and allgf 
the other behaviors will be let go or ignored. Some of the actions or 
characteristics will be communicative and others will not , depending on how the 
observation takes place. Just as there are some fairly standard ways of accomplish- 
ing observation, there are also some fairly established ways of observing the 
nonverbal aspects of behavior. What are they and how are they taken into 
account? 

Most nonverbal observation is visual. But because nonverbal communica- 
tion tan include such things as paralanguage, touch, and smell, it can also be 
oilactory, tactile, and auditory. Most nonverbal observation is of people, but, 
again, because nonverbal can include setting, context, and time/space relations, 
sometimes buildings., furniture. dii>tances. and human artifacts are taken into 
account and attended to. For decades now. anthropologists and sociologists have 
been^ doing this kind of observation of behavior m cultural contexts, But 
emphasis on nonverbal communication is a relatively recent concern, and not a 
great deal Is known about it. The recent availability of movie-making equipment 
and videotape recorders, however, has made possible the repeated observation 
of human behavior, which was not possible before, and has given tremendous 
assistance to the study of nonverbal communication 




The human animal is a talking animal. There seems to be hardly a thing that 
humans get done without a lot of chatter and interaaion. It is language, after all- 
talking— that makes humans unique among other animals. Humans use the 
verbal channel to share knowledge and often to lie or deceive. Language can be 
used to talk about things that do not and will not exist. But the verbal channel 
never comes alone. 

it is impossible to write without the style of the writing itself suggesting a more 
or less immediate relationship between the writer and reader. It is impossible to 
talk without paralinguistic overtones, which can also be communicative.. It is 
impossible to talk without giving more stress to some words and less stress to 
others and without moving when vocal emphases are given. It is impossible to 
talk without sorr>e kind of facial expression being evident at the same ume.. 
Whereas the verbal channel carries cognitive information or redundancy, the 
iwnverbal channel indicates affect, attitudes, and relationships. Utilization of the 
systematic techniques available for the observation of nonverbal behavior can 
provide the researcher with important data of the communicative aspects of the 
human condition, and a better understanding of how communication plays a role 
in all human behavior.. 

Obviously, in a field as new as the study of nonverbal communication, there 
is still onsiderable disagreement about how research should be conducted* 
There appear to be three unresolved issues, Just as with other behavioral 
research, there is disagreement about how much study should be conducted in 
the field and how much in the laboratory. There is disagreeownt over whether 
research should concentrate on the observation of a lone individual or whether it 
should concentrate on the interaaion of two or more individuals. Finally, there is 
some disagreement over the extent of the use of electronic aids, such as slow- 
motion cameras, for the recording of ^otherwise unobservable) material. 
Decisions about each of these issues must be made by each researcher. The most 
common-sense remark, however, that might be made about research methods 
and the subject-matter area of nonverbal communirarion. is that, for the most 
part, the method that is emplovod is a function of the content that is ro be 
observed. Some methods seem to lend themselves to the observation of certain 
contents. Whereas that may not always be the case, it is usually so. Common sense 
prevails. 



Transcription systems 

Naturally enough, one of the problems of researching nonverbal behavior is 
getting it down on paper— recording the behavior in some way. Earlier w( aid 
that the observation of behavior usually involves the classification of behavior 
and the counting of certain phenomena.. The studv of nonverbal behavior is no 
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different. Much of th(* iMfU rv^^in h mvolvt'cj the de\clopnient of transcription 
syst€»ms that v\(Mjl(j allow tor t Lissitu ation and <cn^r^tln^ The pioneor in thir* area 
was Birdwhistell \ ^^^2>, who saw th(M»volution (jt>ut hasvst(*massor^pth^n^ akin 
to "breaking the code" to reveal the secrets l()(ke(J in nonverbal behavior. 

Birdwhisteirs concentration was on -'kincsKS.'' or bodv movement, but he 
had considerable training m linRuistKs He approachecf movement in the same 
way linguists have approachc»d lanuuaue. breakini^ lari^e structures, sue has sen- 
tences, into smaller pic*ces. such as sounds, an(i then attempting to account tor 
what can happen in the larger structure. Birdwhistell broke ciown body move- 
ment into smaller segments, even giving the segments labels similar to those used 
b> linguists. Eventuallv. he accounted for virtuaHv ail fxxlv movement., Then he 
was able to align his < ode ot movement with the linuuistic <ies( nptio i of some 
utterance to see how thetvvow<»nt together He had an elaborate svmbol system 
(or recording such movements as Squintmu. "< len( bed ftsts.*' and "narrow 
smile " 

One can see that such a svmbol svstem all<?wed the obs(*'^ver of behavior to 
(lassifv ancj to cr>un! certain behjviofs. making possible later analyses. The 
svstem IS highU spec itic , allowing a tran>criber to account tor over thirtv micro- 
movements, or kines." ot the evebrovvs Some ot thoM» kines mav be taken to 
have meaning amJ somv mav not. but ihev could noi f^vc»nbe(onside''edto have 
fTieanmg it tbev hacJ not be*'n icientitieci bv a classilicatKjn svstem I? is important 
to remember that this svstc*m evolved as a vvav !o look at the movements 
accompanvjng sp(»ec h. 

There arc* a number ot fjirlv ^tandarcJi/ect notation sv stems for recc;)rctingthe 
parahnguistic teaturc^s ot nonverbal behavior— those aspects ot communication 
thai are vocai but not verbal Linguistic dn*hropoioi»ists have prr>vi(ied ways of 
codmg pitch, tempo, strc-ss. \c»lume. .md mh ali/ations that ac companv language 
but «ire not lan^uaut* »^ ^It ancJ ?hat cfjntnbijtc to th<' meaning ot a verbal 
message- Such mdr. icfuals as Pittiriuer .md Henrv Lee Smiih have made 
contributions m this area 

Another trance nf)tion >\^ifn.. <iju'cj Hrariruuan and Humphri(»s <1971 
was intencj(»ci tor the obser-.jiion o* ihiitijen in ,i ps\(hi.4iri( ciinu It was aisc: 
intendeci to account tor ditterc»nt points ot the bodv at the s»mie hme. It usecf a 
serii's ot seven hori/t*nta! lines eac h rc*presenttn« a region ot the bodv. so a 
composite cjtagram ot f)ehavior observed over a penoci o* eight seconds might 
be recorciei' lt>e (nic rition ot tf^is svsiefn Aas fo all jvn , ps»<hiatrist torecorcJ 
simultaneous sec|uem e^ ot nunfw.t of o.er a b?ie! sfMn o) lime f ac h line Icjcjked 
somethmu like the toSUAvini; (•x,i;Mple 
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One c«in«»e that iMt h notation \sould have to be simple it seven regions were to 
be observed lunU sstlu-v (oukl fn^vuk otapod and plavecJ several times? One car. 
also see that ihe exampie is ni)t intended !o recorc! behavior that parallels 
language. 

Condon and Ogston j1966) of the S(hool ot Medicine at the Lniversity ot 
Pittsburgh also worked out a svMem tor segmenting behav lof . Thev c oncentrated 
on upper-body orientation. lookiriK at sc*ven aspt»cts trom hcMd to trunk and as 
with the Brannigan and Humphries research, useci a series ot horizontal parallel 
lines, one for each upper-bodv aspect to be observed A code system allowed 
them to make entries of no more than three letters on each line to detail 
movement However, what is different is that thev concentrated on interaction 
Thev filmed the encounters. »or example, ot a father, a mother, and a son and 
used the system for r(»cording simultaneousK the upper -bodv actions of all three 
pefNons. looking for movements across the ^ame number of trames. 

Hall n%3) was the orit^mator o! th«" term proxemic s" ior the wavs m which 
people unconsciouslv structure microspace Microspace* wus taken to mean the 
ciistances between pi»ople in thetc^nduc t otthejr dailv interactions. This included 
the organization t)\ spac e m houses anci buildim;s and even in ,he lavouiof towns 
and cities. Hail divded proxc*mK behavior iii!cM»jght diftc»rent categories: 

1 po**tural sex idc-ntitif^r^ 

2. so( lofugal-soc lopetal .ui^ 

3 kinestheiic lac tors 

4 touc h ( ocJe 

5 visual cocje 

6 thermal ( ode 

7 oltac tion c ocie 

8 voKe-loudne^^ m ale 

tac h of the < cite^or M»s nec essjtatei j .j ( < xle tor h'i ordini* the prt^xemic aspect of 
nonvc»rbal behav k>.', tot (^xan^pie the U}\ith code provided for recording the 
amount cjf touc hin^ that -Aer;? on in uMeractJon anci v\as scorecj as tcjilcms 

n holctini; and * arfssjnu 

1 teelinu a''>d ( .jrc-«s irv^ 

2 prolonged' holdjf^i: 
] huicjif^i; 

4 spot JoiiC hjHi; 

5 »ic < idenia! lout hjn^ 
h r.o c on:. ' I 

The kinesthetit -tat T(»f s <atet;nf. o la'^'d i lo^( ru'ss ot one' person to 

anofhf^r and to tin- ;>otentMi « .k ot tticfn h.ui tor holdsni;, Ufasf)fn^ and 




touching. The pairs of people could be scored according to the following scale 
and description: 

t1 within body-contact distance 
#10 just outside this distance 

t2 within touching diclance with forearm extended 

*20 just outside this distance 

*3 within touching distance with arm extended 

<f30 just outside this .iistance 

M within touching distance by reaching 

#40 just outside *his distance 

Each person in an interaction had a repenoire of eight possible kinesthetic 
distances,, iccofding to this notation system. 

Hall's notation system, for which only two examples have been given, 
provided a way to make specific recordings of observations of a very limited 
nature The system has the advantage of being workable and simple. It has been 
used effectively by anthropologists Watson and Graves of the University of 
Colorado and by numerous others and has proven itself an effective system for 
the notation of proxemic behavior. 

Other systems exist for the notation of time, facial expression, eye pupil size, 
micro-momentary movement, and social interaction. Some are anthropologically 
oriented:, some are clinically oriented. All serve to describe and record human 
nonverbal behavior. 

Strategies and research tools 

Other than notation system*^, what tec hniques are there for the observation 
of hu nan behavior? There are a number available to the observer of nonverbal 
behavior, just as there are a number av ailable to any behavioral scientist ^ few of 
them might serve illustrative purposes 

Since the earlv 1930s. Birdwhistell 11952) has accomplished body-motion 
research by interviewing m the field. In one instance, he trained ten interviewers 
for an extended study of a Kentucky hill commumtv. Thev were trained to use a 
tripartite stheme describing ' syntactic ' uelationshipj. "tonal" (long muscled, 
and "arrested" motion The interviewers looked for patterning withm the 
culture, and. according to BircJ*AM;steM, a((|Uifed a cultural sensitivity to social- 
interaction cues 

Condon and Ogsdon used analvsis o! sound films to differentiate between 
normal and pathological behavior patterns They took sound film of interaction, 
at forty-eight frames per '»e( ond .which is tw ice the normal rate. Then the film was 
played at normal speed and was ^^anne(i intensive',, using a time-and-motion- 
analv/ing projet Xur This pro|e( tor was similar to those used bv football coaches 
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ro study films of games. Each frame ot film \\ds numbered tor eds\ identification, 
to enable researc hers to Ux us on disi rete units {at one tort\-eij»hth of a second) 
The tilm was used to study speech an<J bodv-motion patterns and to allow 
Comparison of normal and abnormal behavior patterns. 

loeb (1968k of the L niversit\ of Pittsbuf i;h School of Medic me, used what he 
termed the ''microscopic" analvsi^ ot tilm to examine a recurrent behavior 
pattern in a ps>c hotherapc^utic session. He rt^jeattnlK viewed a thirtv-three- 
minute, seventeen second, black and vshite sixteen-millmuteT n»vent> four 
frames per second) sound film ot a tvventv-seven->ear-old. white, female 
patient during a psychotherapy session. The film was taken by Gregory Sateson. 
and each frame was numbered in sec«* ence so frames could be iocatc?d m time. 
The tilm was viewed rept»dtedly at norma! speed and at slow speed using a Bell 
and Howell time-and-motion analv/er {M< del 173 BDi Analysis revealed that the 
patient consistently closed either hand in contexts containing expressions 
associated with anger She mav have grasped the arm oi the chair or clenched a 
piece of tissue, or her hand mav have been empty, but in the* anger context., * her 
hand closed During the film, she made eighteen ot these tisthke movements in 
ten separate anger contexts., whjch w(*re taken bv the psychiatnst to be an 
umhrUntnv, of a f<»eling of ange' Lsing a common-^ense approach to standard 
psvchoanalvtic procedure, the psychiatrist w^s able to inter that the content of 
anger" was in the patient's unconscious and to rnaki* thai a part c^f diagnosis. 

The<e are. ot course, only a ^amphn^ ot the stralc^gies and research tools 
available to the observc»r <>t n<?tiverbal behavior Gibers include time-sampling 
motion pictures Oi >p<>ntdneous moven-ients asemantu inciex of voc al pitch, and 
micrcanahsis c;t sound tapes <>t ihi* human v<)ue for paraiinguistic (uc>s Still 
others c continue U) be or:^inat(»d 

ReUticNiships to other variables 

l! nonverbal behavior js uenerailv ^eer'i *n (onte'ki ,ind smdie<i m association 
with other a*vpe(t^ ot humcin be.WdVM^f a n.iUif.i! <]uestior'. would be :he (»xteni c?f 
that relationship Thrse NUicJu-^ u^nci Ui t.il! intotv.o majOi groups ^ome might be 
(dllc^d <Uu(Hir.i\ studu'N. vvh:th at!f»rv''p» To d!s<{>\er :he rules" of a nonverbal 
v^svstcm. and sonie nn^ht be < ailed r^u^r^i.il \,iitJiU studie> which attempt to 
y[lemc)nstra!e the rej.itednes^ *}\ behavsor to another., associated 

c haract(»ristH Sorri** e^ .nipU's oi r)o!h kind-* u\ stuOses an- gs*. en below for the 
I ^purpose ot illustration 
/ 'Mjman and Ha^:p<;rr. .1%: ot ?h<- N.jwii Modual Res<Mr< h Institute of 

' B(*th(scja. Mafvi«in<i were in?* f<*>t«'<i .*n r*(nv ittoups o? hospn.jl patients usiMhe 
' terriforv ' ot foonn lierK ,ind * fi.nf^ T hi*. di'vjiifMterj ads wilh ' omposit.on 
V diffefenc(»s based on person.ihtv \«rt*' dv^id*. ju«'d in a small room fo. ten 
with no c.uM<fe < onJ,it } \ roni :he o[»ser\.jntHi <)♦ ?hjs tjofi.n lor. Aiiman and 
^T^thorn evolveci a'l e<olo<4\ ot :''0,'a;ed t^roups 



Deuisvh (1947) was one of the firM psychiatrists to begin to fake posture into 
a* • ^unt in the dndlystsot psv( hiatnc patients. He found regular parallels between 
motor acts and psychic functioning Naturally, his observation ^nd example' 
were clinical, and his analysis was essentially psvchoanalvtic. However, he made 
clear connections between posture fkmesics) and some unseen mental condi- 
tion^dealing often with congruent/mcongruent nonverbal cues. 

Exiine (1%3). of the tniversity ot Delaware, concentrated on the way in 
which people interact visually with others He systemaiicaliy and accurately 
recorded the visual behavior of people involved m free discussion and 
determined that various patterns could be identified. For example, men 'and 
women differ markedly m their visual behavior, women look a! one another 
longer than men do This information is important to the knowledge of social 
perception, as well as rionverbai comfnunication. 

Hess n%5|. of the University of Chicago, has done considerable work in the 
relatedness of attitude and pupil si/v. \\ hat is especially important about the He^ 
work in pupil size and mental activ itv is that t he dilation and constriction of pupils 
IS not onl> a nonverbal cue. but it is invoiuntarv. Hess used a "pupilograph," 
v.hich recordeci not cnly where thf < ye looked but where the pupil expanded., 
contracted, and remained the same From this record ot ongoing mental activ ity., 
Hc?ss determined tha; pupil si/c could be used to indu ate inter(»st. emotion, and 
attitudes about whatever was look<*d upon. 

The late Sidnev lourard <1966i., of ti e Lniversitv of Florida., explored 
touching behavior b> creating a *bodv-ac(essibilitv" questionnaire with male 
and female tiuure c harts Thf* aim was to M-e the extent to which people permit 
others to see and touch their bodies, and thee- tent to which they had seen and 
touched other, target persons ' igniiKant relations were found between the 
measurt*s ot seeing and being s(»(»n bv another person ancJ between touching and 
beif*.g touchecJ bv another person Touching was seen as a function of sex 
differences, relationship, persondhty.. attractiveness, and religious background. 

Aike.. «l%3i. ot the Lnivorsitv of North Carolina, attempted to determine 
whether clothing had an» relationship to (criain m< asures of personality in 
women Because the uses oi floth;nu range trom \hr fun(!i(>nal to the 
ornamental, it was p(.ssibi(^ that dothmu might be related to some traits of 
|)ersonality ^iken (onstrut tc(j and vah(late<j a ( lothing opinionnaire. He then 
adminiUen^d ttie opmionnaire with everal measures of personality He found a 
number of si^nituanl (orr<*laHons in ii\c dusters asscxiated with doihing- 
decoration. ( omtort jn»er(»s» (ontormH. , and onornv. in a sense ( ontributing 
to a "psv( hi)if)g*. ol (ircss 

Dion. Bers(hiM(i. and Ualster 'V€2i attempted tn (ietermmc* whether 
physKaliv attrat rue persons v^e((» fx'rceivedbv <jthers to UmcJ "better' lives .inci 
to have more socialK (l(Miable persor^ality Trails than i\o iess-attrac tive people 
They pr odut ed results f but (fee^onst .iJ(-<j,3 what fsb( autifnl is good" stereotvpc* 
along a physic ai-at!ra< n^.eness (jtmensitjii, Ihe tindit^gs hav<» implications for 
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self-concept development, interpersonal perception, and social interaction, as 
well as for nonverbal communication. 

It can be seen from these examples that nonverbal bchavions of interest not 
only as a unique area of study but for the relationships it appears to have with 
everything from ^ffll^ation to personality,, from affect to attitude, from accessi- 
bility to abnormafity. Clearly, if nonverbal behavior provides some kind of access 
to all of this, it may also be a way of assessing competence m general and 
communication competence in particular. A person cannot merely ' be compe- 
tent"; the individual must demonstrate that competence in some fashion, and 
the demonstration necessarily involves both verbal and nonverbal forms of 
communication. Both might be taop»e4 in making assessments of com^ tence.. 
Both might be monitored for whatever evidence they can provide.. 
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Empathic Ability 



V\halever else the term "furutKjnal cornmunication" might be said to imply, it 
must in<plv at least some concern tor the extent to which one person understands 
another L nderslandini^ is perhaps ihe most wideK used c onceptual or theoreti- 
cal criterion for (jetermmmt; when communsc jiton ma> be considered adequate, 
functional, or effective It isbv no mi»ansthe onlv theoreticaUriterion.but it must 
certainly be regarded as one oi the more-important ones. However, its use as an 
empirical criterion in either evaluation or theoretical research does not even 
beginJo keep pace with the importanc e w is ^wer. in conceptual ard theoretical 
works One of the major fCtisons !of ihts <lis( rcparv v is the diffic ulty inv oKed in 
operationali/tng the* (oruepl undt-rstanflm^/ Consecjuently. our approach to 
this measurement problem will he slow (dutious.and purposefully simplified It 
cannot be oth(»fwi**e if w(» are to avoid b(Homln^ hopelessly lost m the 
(onceptual and meth()(J()lf)^i( a! issu surrcjunding this pa'^tK glar measurement 
problem First., we vvill need to make some p*'eliminar> disttnc ttons that will help 
us to \ocus more clearK on v\hat it is we are attemf)tirig to measure* 
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Listening ability versus empathic ability 



The conceptual distinction between listening ability and empathic ability is 
not a discrete one. If you have read the earlier comments on listening ability, ) lu 
encountered a treatment of listening ability that will overlap with ways in which 
empathic ability is traditionally conceptualized. Empathic ability, sometimes 
called person perception, interpersonal perception, social perception,, sensi- 
tivity, and other things, is usually conceived of as the ability of one person to 
understand another or to comprehend another's feelings, attitudes, or senti- 
ments. Broadly defined, empathic ability includes many of those traits orskiils 
identified with listening ability. A potentially useful distinction, however, grows 
from the ways the two abilities aretypicallyassessed. Measures of listeningability 
usually focus on the extent to which an individual comprehends, interprets 
appropriately, and recalTs the symbolic content of another individual (what a 
person says). Measures of listening ability tend to focus upon the processing and 
retention of verbal content. Almost all listening tests involve the presentation of 
verbal content to subjects and the assessment of the extent to which the subjects 
comprehended, correctly interpreted, or correctly recalled that verbal content. 
On the other hand, most measures of empatSic ability focus upon the extent to 
which one person understands, not the verbal content, but the person producing 
the content. Empathic ability involves understanding the person. But, although 
we know that much of this understanding comes from inferences made on the 
basis of what the person says, tests of empathic ability tend to develop their 
scoring criteria, not from an analysis of the other^erson's verbal behavior, but 
from information the other person reports about self: charactei istics, feelings, or 
attitudes. Most listening tests derive their criteria from the verbal content 
produced by another.. Most tests of empathic ability derive their criteria from 
identification of the other's characteristics "as a person " 

Sympatbetic response versus empathic response 

As a matter of both *heoretical and empirical convenience,, a basic 
distinction is usually made between sympathetic anH empathic responses The 
traditional, popular meaning given to the phrase"! empathize with you" implies 
two fundamental processes. (1) I am experiencing the same feelings you are 
experiencmg-^l am happy b<^rjuse you are happy., your embarassment is causing 
me to feel embarrassed also. I hurt inthesame way you hurt, I feeljoyin the same 
way you feel joy (2) I understand how you are feeling — I may not feel the same 
way,, but I recogni/e your frelings. I understand something about you. the kind 
of person you are,, your attitudes, values, or beliefs 

We presume that the first set of responses occurs when one person 
effectively experiences what another person expt»fien((»s. the second set of 
responses occurs when one perscjn c omprehends the oth(*r as j person. The first 
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set of responses is usually called ''sympathetic." The second set of responses is 
usually called "empathic." Thai the two types of responses are frequently part of 
the same geneni process is alluded to in a frequently cited definition of empathy:; 



Empathy is a process of comprehending in which a temporary fusion 
of self-object boundaries, as in the earliest pattern of object relation, 
permits an immediate emotional apprehension of the affective 
experience of another, this sensing being used by the cognitive 
fun«tions to gain jndersta,. ling of the other. (Cuioria 1%7;, p. 376) 

In the measurement of empathic ability, however, the two types of responses are 
usually separated. The measurement of empathic ability ordinarily involves the 
assessment of the second type of response. More particularly, the measurement 
of empathic ability concerns the identification of accurate judgments made by 
one pe'^son about another person's feelings or attitudes. 

Stereotyped accuracy versus dilferential accuracy 

Thii conceptual distinction is important to understanding contemporary 
measures of empathic ability. Measures of empathic ability usually identify the 
extent to which one person accurately judges or predicts relevant characteristics 
of another person. The early research on empathic ability different!. «ied two 
types of judgment accuracy (Cline and Richards 1%0): (1) Sfereotyped accuracy 
invoives an individual's ability accurately to predir* relevant chdracteribtic^ or 
responses of a number of other people. It is presumed to be ba',ed upon global 
judgments that grow from sensitivity to social norms. Individuals high in 
stereotyped acruracy are usually good predictors of the avera^ ' responses of a 
number of others.. {2} Differentia! accuracy is an analytical judgment 'niplyrng 
sensitivity to differences between persons anc the ability to predict those 
differences. 

The e<»flv measures ci empathic ability failed to adequately differentiate 
these two types of accuracy. The failure of the early research to resolve this 
measurement problem occasionally produced bizarre results. Forexample,Guge 
(1952) fo"nd that high school and college stud^rifs were more accurate in 
predicting th^ resp ,es of college stjdents to self-description inventories if the 
judgments were made on the basi^ of extremely short written stereotypes r&ther 
than direct observation of the target persons This rather strange finding can be 
explained by the failure of ihr* early research to tako ,nto account a projection 
bws present in ?he empathy measures. 

P ojection occurs .vhen on'- assumes that the target (the person oeing 
judged) poi> esses the same charactensiKS or prop. " ? as oneself. In the early 
empathy measures, this projection bias was madequ^^.tely understood and larely 
tontrolied for vMthin the assessmcr.i proce.lures The early measures usually had 
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a judge predict a target's responses to self-description inventories. These 
prediaiotiS were subsequently compared with the target's actual responses lo 
produce an accuracy (or discrepancy) score. Under such conditions, scores are 
artificially inflated if (1) The judge projects his or her own characteristics onto the 
target, or (2) both the judge and the target are "average" in terms of their own 
characteristics. Thus, much of the early support given to the importance of 
stereotyped accuracy in empathic ability grew out of our own failures either to 
assess or to control the projection biases in the measures. 

When the jtidge and the target possess^imi.^r characteristics, the use of stereo- 
typed judgments based on projection processes is likely to produce erroneous 
conclusions about empathic ability. That projection biases are likely to be present 
in empathic judgments is supported by one of Duck's (1973) experiments, con- 
ducted in Great Brita n. When Duck analyzed erroneous interpersonal percep- 
tions, he found that 93.57 percent of all errors made by one person ^^judging 
another were a result of the judge ?ssuming a similarity between self and other 
where no such similarity exislec Thus, the "^ormal presence of projection 
processes in interpersonal communication will result in high accuracy scores 
when similarities are high between judge and target and low accuracy scores 
where similarities are low between judge ai.d target. 

This issue, the presence or absence of a projection bias in the measure itself, 
is perhaps the most-important issue to keep in mind when deciding how to assess 
empathic ability. At the end of this chapter, we Will describe the arsessment 
procedure developed by Hobart and Fahlberg (1%bj to remove this projection 
bias from measures of empathic ability. However, before we review Hobart and 
Fahlherg's paradigm, let us describe s'^me of the ways in which individuals 
attempt to assess empathic ability. 

Approaches to assessing empathic ability 

The measures briefly reviewed in part (I of this volume represenMhree basic 
approacht> to assessing empathic ability (1) Behavior-oriented descriptions: 
Some individuals conceivp of em Da thy., .not ir, lofmS o.' the accuracy of 
intei personal judgment, but in terms oi ihe extent to which exhibited behavior 
implies empathic "understanding. Carkhutf's rating scales include a focus on 
empathic understanding in interpersonal proresses. From direct observation of 
the behavior exhibited by individuals in i .terpersonal communication situations, 
trained raters make judgmentsof the level of empathic understandingcommuni- 
cated by one person in relation to the ether person. Barrett-Lcnnard's relation- 
ship inventory consists of sixty-four statements througF 'Ahich one individual 
may describe the communicative attitudes and behaviors of another. One of the 
four sub>cores for this inventory concerns "ei ^athic understanding/* If you are 
concorned with the extent to which "empathy" may be inferred from the 
attitude! and behavior exhibited by one person toward another, then you should 
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e*.amine the brief reviews of these measures. (2) Nonverbal sensitivity measures: 
f iveef the measures in part II (Facial Meaning sensitivity Test, Communication of 
/ ffect Recehring Ability Test, Jones-Mohr Listening Test, Sensitivity to Vocally * 
Expr-^sed Emotions, Scale lo Measure Affective Sensitivity) assess one person's 
ability to accurately identify emotional or affective states in others. Typically, the 
target person will convey emotional or affective sentiments primarily through 
facial, bodily, or vocal characteristics. The judge is required to identify the 
affective or emotional state present in thetarj^et. If you are interested in empathic 
ability conceived of primarily in terms of sensitivfty taiTOnverbal cues, you may 
wish to examine these measures. (3) Composite measuresrSeveral measures 
(Interpersonal Perception MethrJ, Measurement of Social Intelligence) gener- 
jte data that may be interpretei as indicating an individual's empathic ability. The 
Measurement of Social Intelligence isa multidimep-'Onal assessment procedure 
designed to assess "behavioral cognition." ItisquHv milar conceptually to what 
we have been calling empathic abHity. The Interpe onal Perception Method i5a 
general assessment procedure that yields four .pecif ic measures, one of which is 
labeled "understanding or misunderstanding" and is arrived at through 
judge/targei comparisons. Both measures grow from conceptual perspe^ives 
that allow the inference that what is being assessed is, in part at least, empathic 
ability. 

The assessment procedure we would recommend for measuring empathic 
ability will not be found among the brief reviews in part II of this volume. It is not 
really a measure;, it is a strateev for eliminating the projection bias from an 
erjpathy measure you would develop for your own use. 

The Hobart*Fahlberg paradigm 

I his paradigfTi was developed as a specific response to the major criticisms 
leveled against the early measures of empathic ability. Its minimum requirements 
are:. (1) judge<s), (2) target(s), and (3) an inventory that requires dichoiomous, or 
forced-choice, responses to self-description items. Let us delay, for the moment, 
the question of the source of this inventory. The information that must be 
generated includes (1) the judge's response^ (self-description) to each of the 
dichotomous items, (2) the target's responses (self-description) to each of the 
dichotomous items, and (3) the judge's predictions of the target s responses. Such 
information may be arranged according to the paradigm presented in tho figure 
on page 82. 

We have described this paradigm elsewhere (Dance and Larson 1976) in t]?e 
following terms: 

judge and target, in filling out the self-description inventory for 
themselves, would presumably have responded to a number of items 
in the same way and to others in a different way. Additionally, there 
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would be a number of items on which the judge correctly predicted 
the target's response and a nufuber of incorrect predictions. Let us 
first consider the items on which the judge and the target responded 
^^.^imilarly for themselves. 

iVfae^rethere are similar own responses and the judge correctly 
predicts the'^tacget^ responses, projection may or may not be 
operating, empathicabtUts^may or may not be operating; it would be 
very difficult for us to determ)T>e^hich under these circumstances. 
Thus, in instances where the judge aitrf^r|et .pond similarly for 
themselves and the judge correctly predictstftetacget's response the 
measure is compounded. In instances in which the judge^d target 
respond similarly for themselves and the judge incorrealypTedicts 
the target's response, unperceived similarity is operating. 

Now let us consider instances in which the judge and the target 
respond to items differently forthems^(yes. If the judge's and target's 
own responses are dissimilar, and the jydge incorrectly predicts the 
target's responses, projection is assumed to be operating. The judge's 
and target's responses were different, but the judge predicted 
responses for the target that were identical to the judge's own 
responses. Under these circumstances it is reasonable to assumethat 
th^^ judge is projecting personal attributes onto the target. In 
instances where the judge's and target's own responses are different, 
and the judge correctly predicts the targef s responses, empathy is 
assumed to be operating. Projection could not be operating, since 
the judge and the target disagree in terms of their own positions, yet 
the judge correctly predicted the target's-responses. Thus, empathy. 
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according to this paradigm, is conceived of as the ability of one 
person lo correctly identify differences between himself and dn- 
other. (Pp. 125-126) 

Because the raw empathy score varies from couple to couple in terms of the 
number of responses by ^jdge and target that are dissimilar, an adjustment is 
needed to make the raw empathy scores comparable among different subjeas. 
Hobart and Fahlberg suggest that a couple's raw empathy score should be 
divided by the couple's dissimilarity score, producing a ratio called the empathy- 
ratio score. Information concerning ihe adequacy of the resulting measure may 
be found in Hobart and Fahlberg {1965). 

In order to use this general assessment procedure, you must have a set of 
dichotomous, or forced-choice, items according to which both judge and target 
may describe'self by selecting one of the two alternatives. You may develop the 
items yourself or draw them from almost any inventory on which individuals 
report interest, attitudes, values, beliefs. preferences, ar>d soon. Either the items 
or the response-alternatives to the items must be translated inio dichotomies. 
Items appropriate for use in organizational settings, with supervisor/subordinate 
relationships, are available in Smith (1%7) and Ross (1973). Items appropriate for 
use in parent/child relationships are available in Mix (1972)., 

The measurement of empathic ability is charaaerized by a range of 
potentially confusing conceptual and methodological issues. Even the assess- 
ment procedure we are recommending here, that developed by Hobart and 
Fahlberg, has other methodological problems, acknowledged by theproponents 
of the paradigm. But. for the most par*, if represents a reasonable and adequate 
strategy for assessing empathic ability. If empathic ability is conceived ot in terms 
of the accuracy ot interpersonal perceptions or judgments, tnen this paradigm 
deserves serious consideration. 
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ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES 

■ ■ An Introduction to Measurement 4 



Part II of this book bring<; together, and briefl> reviews, a number of tnstruments, 
tests* and techn.ques bearing on functional communication. It is intended that a 
compendium of such instruments make possible improved assessment of those 
variables that constitute functional communication. All of the instruments are 
aimed at allowing us to make judgments about the rorrmi nication character- 
istics of the people being assessed. But none of the judgments about those 
people arc going to be any good unless the instruTierts p'odc ce worthwhile data 
on which to base those judgments. There are tv\o fundamental qualities inherent 
in each instrument test and technique. So test is perfect. Each one is flawed in 
some way. And the bv^t available test is worthless unless it is appropriate to the 
purpose of the user. So a user of anvof the contents of this book nust be aw re of 
the appropriateness of a test, as well as of the inherent qualities of th • test An ill- 
used or undependable instrument is not hkelv topmduccresultsof any nerit.no 
matter how impressive the numbers look jnd no matter how many people are 
tested. Error compounded is s?.M error if a mrdsunng instrument is undepend- 
able or inappropriate,, anv |uagmenis based on it are necessarily of doubtful 
value 

for exan»ple. no one would put muc h faiih .n the readings of a thermometer 
that varied as much <h» eight degrees when nieasuring pt-r^c ns believed to have 
normal temperatures. It is highlv unlikely that anyone would build a house using 
a tape measure that stretched, Y« t ht>vs often are judgments made about the 
adequacy of people on the basis of it ns that produied inaccurate results c*ach 
lime they were used? Because of the unt ertam n«iture of human assc»ssment, the 
variabilits of individual differences, and the reLilive (rudeness of the available 
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method it is unrealistic to expect \^s\ scores that have the same reliability as 
measurements made with a thermometer or tape measure. But it is certainly the 
goal of test users to get results with what they <^!ieve to be a satisfactory degree of 
accuracy and dependability and to use those tests in appropriate circumstances. 

This conclusion ei .phasizes the importance of two concepts; \alidit\ and 
reliability. Both are fundamental characteristics ot tests This section is intended 
to discuss and explicate these concepts. )ust what do those words m**an when 
t!.cy are used to refer to tests? 

The attibutes of vaBdHy in tests 

Validity usually refers to the ability of a test to do whai we want it to do, to test 
what we want it lo test and not bomet^ ng else. Nothing is gained if the test is not 
valid for the purpose for which we intend it. A test that has high validity for one 
purpose may have moderate validity for another use and negligible validity for 
still another. Unfortunately,, there are no fixed rules for determining what 
constitutes high, moderate, or low validitv. Validity is a matter of degree rather 
than an all-or-none property.. Through training and experience, a test user may 
gam sufficient knowledge to make informed decisions about ^al'dity. Following 
are some of the ways of looking at validity that a test user would wan» to consider 
in judging the adequacy of a test for the purposes of human assessment. 

There are a number of kinds ot validity that may or may not be present in a 
test, the first is usually callec^ /ace validity, il means simpiv 'hat ' on the face of it" 
the test "looks'* as if it is vt'id. \i has ail of the appearances of being reasonable 
and worthwhile;, it seems that a person taking the test will net be wastmg his or 
her time and that acceptable results arc likely *o be produced 

If a test "looks ail right, " a person who is attempting it is more likely to take it 
seriously Face validity is essential to test motivation when a test looks 
reasonable, those who take it are likely »o Xt\ harder than they would it the test 
appears to be of doubtful value 

A similar form of validity,, but a much more sophisticated one, is content 
validity. This is sometimc^s known as intnnsic validity, circular va!idit\,, log.ca! 
validity, course validity,, curricular vahditv. c^r t'»^tbook'" \alidity Like face 
validity, content validity i , nonstatisltc al. Content valfdit\ re»ers to whether or not 
thecontent in question is likely \u b( revealed b\ the items *hat represent it in the 
test Does a given item, for instance, rovor a bit ot information that represents 
part of the content that th<» t<*st is supposed to . '^^ess? 11 the itemsaredrawn from 
the substance or conteni ol that drea we would prohdblv s.n thdt the lost "overs 
I he impntant part, ot the (on!<»n! that it is supposed to cover and that it has 
content Vc^liditv 

Sometime* the vaiiditv oi th<' (ontr-nt ot ^ tesi .s arrived a» by panels of 
experts or authorities m that partKul.tr <ont:'ni area It thev agree that the test 




measures what it is purported to measure, ineir agreement is called consensual 
s/alidity. The degree of consensual validity will vary with ti.e content, which in 
turn lends to determine the willingness of experts to arrive at consensus., 

Faaonal vMily indicate^ that a test is a relatively pure measure of the 
characteristic or variable in question. It means that the evidence of purity comes 
from a "factor analysis. " Factor analysis is a statistical method for identifying the 
basic mterrelationhips among a set of items or tests. The statistical method 
identifies the basic dimensions and separates all others. The dimensions, or 
factors, are identified and isolated by a statistical method. The factor is. in 
essence, a statistical definition of what the test is measuring. 

Statistics, of course., do not "explain" the test dimensions, so it is up to the 
factor analyst to do so. This kind of validity is related to content validity. One 
knows that the re^-ults of the analysis constitute 3 particular content and not some 
other kind of content. Naming the content isolated by the factor analysis is an 
exercise in logical inference. The factors, however pure, are sometimes illusive 
and difficult to categorize accurately. The interpretation of the factors is 
frequently regarded as being related to the construct vahdity of a test. 

Consffucf validity, somet nes known as" .it" validity, involves both the test 
Itself and the theory underlying the test. Tor sample, a test of attitudes toward 
authority figures must be a test about figures o; au;.'ioi it> . but it must also be a test 
of the theory or the cc nstruct underlying the test, which is attiJude. Not aH te •s 
..ik.ng about authority figures are ' attitude test'." just as tests that identify the 
ma^wimum a person can do m response to mathematital questions are not all 
"achievement tests." and tests that as^ how a pc'son thinks ar^» riot all 
"intelligence tests. ' 

Ijsually construct validitv involves a relationship between the scores 
resulting from the test and some other, underlying variable th.*t should relate 
psvchologically to the test If a test hasron,tru(t validity tl "tester should be able 
to anticipate t he basis for the results that art- likely to be obtained Comparing t he 
anticipated results vvi^h the actual results cht-cks the \alid.t> of both the test itself 
and the theory undcrl\ me test. 

All i-. ail., construct validity conrerns the general psychological meaning- 
njln#><s of the • onstruct that underli^.-s the spe< ifu intent of the test. As m our 
earlier example, in order to • a te'* of atti»udes about authority figures, a test 
must first meet all of the requirements expected of d test of attitudes about 
anything It must not violate those ( r:terid, or ft will not represent the construct 
basic ;o the investigation, and it wjII not have constriKt validity 

A hen the term enip/r/f j/ vahdily is us«»d. m m(Mns the icst does well in 
measuring what is desired m prdctical situations It a lest is .ny good, the 
"f,ocKiness ' ni the test tan bv demonstraied by relating it t^> some criterion or 
standard II there is j < le^r reianonship between the test store and thecritenon. 
then the tes? h«is h^h cmpifKal .aluiits If a s^orf ot (Mghtv-three meansrapid 
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performance m d ( ision making and a scor<» of forl>Mv\o means blow per- 
formance m de( ision making .he les: is useful in praclic ji situations m vvhirh we 
wi$h to know about decisi^n-making speed 

Evidence of empirical validitv is frequentiv obtained through a \d!*Hii\ 
"coefficient/* often a correlation between the f .t and the criterion. The 
coeffknenl is the statistical evidenceihat two properties varv together systemati- 
cally and thus are empiriCvllv loined It a test has empirual validitv. it can be used 
for predictions and i> highlv practical tor measuring what it is supposed to 
measure. If a test has empiiKal \aliditv. \%hatever its other faults, ft is usually a 
valuable test.. 

Empirical validity is thought of as being comurrent or predicttwe. Tests have 
concurrent validity to the extent that the\ can disc rtmmate oetween l'\o or more 
groups of people who, on the basis of available e idencf^. are known to be 
different. Since the groups are different and the test scores ^h<^w them to be 
different, the scores can b used to make inferences about a trait present in the 
group. It is hkel>. too. that the !€*st can be used to d «inguish that tfait in other 
groups Still another form or concurrc»nt ^ dliditv is the abilitv of test A to match 
< loseK the result nt another test , B. alreadv known to he valid If test B is know n to 
be valid, and test \ accurately matches the results and could also be 'o.sed to dis- 
criminate tK>tw een different groups of test users we c ould infer that test A is valid 
also. One*"goc)d' test is used Jo validate jnofher test ot unknown qua*'tv. 

As !hp word suggests, predictrve validitv is the dbilitv of d test accurately to 
predict the future performjnce or behavior of p(*r«.ons according to soioe 
criteria Thisisverv much ltk(» cone urreni vjluJnv except tor the time c^'mension 
A test mav.intact, h.^.e bothc oru urrontand prcdicti-.e validitv. It may distinguish 
d trail between groups known !odit»f', jnd it md\ also ha^e the rapacity for 
allowing lb" pre<lK tion ol thdt trjit in somt* propr>rtio,'] m the* future Predictive 
validity is highlv pT<uU(<i\ It an mv ,tigdtor tjn prc'd'Ct certain results (on the 
bd».is of, tor exampl<» obM^rvjiion of a group) an*] can i<J<-nt;tv .hcjse predicted 
'-esjlts With d !esi thf 'pvestigdtor will know ii the !es! works, or effectiv«»lv 
discrimindtes If it d<K»s it .illows \hr mvcstir^iior l<» rTjdkr.H cura((»predi< lions of 
behavior m' rciil-litr' <.ituations Ufi.i! is iikriv ic* dfii-rmm*- empiric al validity, 
and what is hkelv to inrertr'* wj!H tt' I su.ii!'. *hi' higher the f ofrespondenc e 
b(»lwc»en -he \rs\ dnd the fr.K^'ior ihi- befw-r ihc* <*mptri( al validity. However, 
Nonu» olhcr luc*ofv inirucjc .ip.' j nriM! lo !,iken into c onsiderd«ion m estiniat'ng 
the \.diKJftv 

Some rest% lend themsdws i?»ori' ejsiK To \.ihdd!u :hdn do others for 
some, the c r}!er«.t ot ev.iujdtior^ do* ♦ m^v to ti^d .iml for others ihev aft'cxiremelv 
ditffc uh to finr, o» to sepai^te from ojher criteria for exdmplt . in a well- 
eesedrc hed su^>«-< i mdtfer .ire.i the < nf.w .i n;ighi b<> v\e!l estdh!ish<-d and dh;ost 
univ(»rsdl|y durecd upon \)f h<Ts ;r) ihe dfVii In d fi<*v% dr<*^ ni inv(»stigd!ion, 

it might he (UtUiiiU U, iici .sfu Umi r**s(Mr{ hers to ,i( ' (*p\ even ,j f ommon 
defmi'ion tor -AhdT it , ihe\ u .inu Kiiimi (nit lor thdt reason, v^hereg'^Kxi 
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criteria are hard to find, we carnoi expect to find high validity coefficients. More- 
over, because any two groups dre bound to dtffe*^ in some ways, a test tha' works 
well witn one group, that discnmmiites v. hat it is supposed to. may be nearly 
worthless when used with another group As groups change.. standards for what is 
an acceptable validity coefficient may have to change also. 

W hat have we said about the qualitv of tests? V\ hat test should vou use? How 
can you know if one test is better than another' When can vou have confidence 
that the test you are using is a good one'' Farlier . we said thai the purpose of a test 
IS to allow a person to make a judgment about another person If the test is 
worthwhile, it is more likeK that the judgment will be also. In ordei for a test to be 
worthwhile. It must be appropriate tor the use intended, and it must also be valid. 
Validity IS the single most important attribute of a test. But there are several kinds 
of vaiiditv. The validation process is one of determining the relationship between 
two variables the tes' and the criterion. The extent of this relacionship is the 
correspondence between the two vanabU^s. the degree of relatedness between 
them, and this correspondence represents the extent to which the lest is valid or 
accurate. 

Mthough It IS highu desirable that tests have face validitv. content validity., 
and construct vahditv and that experts validate this bv consensus or b> statistical 
analysis, it is even more important that a test have empirical validity of a 
concurrent of predictnc nature and that th;s be represented b» as high a 
correspc^ncJencf* as is (jbtamable 

Th^ Attributes of reliability in tests 

I <>^\( aiiv. no t(»st IS \ ahci unless n is also r eirablo It a t(>st pro-Juc es j diffei en; 
store (Mch time i! is uschI, \m- cannot he sure which (tt the cifHerint scores is 
worthwhile or whether an\ ot them is worthwhile So. in order tobevalid.it must 
be reliable 

RaroU (Jo t(>sts c^ver approach pertect relubi!it\ but we must know the 
limns o! the Test ami ihe c ontidenc e w e c an have in the sc ore We must know how 
preciselv or how icjoselvwecan interp.et a score that isirtc^nded to help us jucig** 
the fH-rsor> « »r the i^roup In i^>Hnplest !(>rms. \hr reli.ibthtv of a test refers to the 
(onsisrenc. v\'tb which it measures v% hat it is suppc^sed ro me is-ue Vc^umavhave 
o,»».(f./J. tf \ v\efi»hr'd \ourNelt on ,i Im*1^m/ ytv. s( ale that if voU st*»p off 

these ale .I'ui then Sack onto I! voui -veiuht n.wv s(»em tcj var\ as muc h as two or 
three po nds Smf e vou k n)w sou h<jven i i^.Mned or lost lh*it much weight in 
steppif.i; utf .ind onto the s<.ile w>u know ih.jt the s( ale I<k ks some consistency 
tor pounds and would proh.iblv br» wor^" with ounces W >\Oii\i\ sav that the 
fehdbilttv o! the ^^aie is !.uilt^ ,ino wr- v\uiji(i know Jfi.it .m( h timt ,V(» use 'Mi- 
st ale ahhouuh our rr p .iU-V. wesuht iv„\^ be < (om* !o our ac tu.jl weight. U (s hkeiy 
to \ .\f\ soriM'W fi.it' \\\\h e.K h Jes'int^ 



It is important to note that some tests produce consistent scores, but they 
aren't any good for the uses to which we want to put them A test may consistently 
measure something other than the charaaeristic in which we are inierested. 
Smce, strictly speaking, one validates, not the measuring instrument, but the use 
to which it will be put,, it is not unreasonable that a reliable instrument will be 
invalid if improperly used. Reliabilitv is necessary for validity, ut it does ftoi 
guarantee it. Just as there are different kinds of validity, t here are differeni kinds 
of reliability. 

The first is usuaHy thought of as external reliability If a test is given, and it is 
scored by five different scorers, and each scorer produces a different result, we 
would say that the score was more a function of who scored ft than a function of 
the test Itself. If a test is objectively scored, then the scorer will not influence the 
results one way or another Similarly, if two or more observers are counting the 
nufober of stutters or are rating, on a scale, the sevenfy of stuttering, we rrjust 
demand thiat these observers exhibit considerable agreement Interobserver, 
interjudge, intercoder reliability gets at the extent of agreement between the 
different people classifying or rating the same phenomena. We simply want to 
feel secure that the results of a measurement reflea tbj measure and not the user. 

Another form of external reliability, and probably the most important 
dimension of reliability., is temporal reliability, or stability over time. If a test 
produces one score the first time it is given, and. given ag iin three days later, it 
produces very different results, we would have to doubt the reliability of the test 
because it was not consistent over time it a test does not consistently measure a 
trait or characteristic or behavior, w hat good can 't be? We have to have some, 
assurance that w hatever is mea«»:.red is not a one-time event^ thatihe score results 
from the test, not from the time tht rest was taken 

Internal reliability is (elated somewhat to content validity. It means that any 
two Items of a test are testing th? same thing So the first half of a test, as well as the 
last rialf. or the even-numbered Hems, as well as the odd-numbered items, 
produce mierchangedble results, because* the e.itire test consistently gets at the 
same content. Beyond the vdhditv of appropnatelv rc^presenting the content., 
content reliability refers to an mtc-rnal consistc ot (ontent 

How IS reliability achieved., anrl how can s\e know if a test is consistent 
enough that >e ar« ab!e to rely on it-' V\ hc.i can we have conficient e that th< 
reliability is eno^i^h^ The answer .s thai, just as there is a correlation, or 
correspondence, tor validitv . !herc> usuallv is one tor reliabilily. as well But there 
IS a (Jifference The voefficu^nt fc;r validitv i< u'.ualK the comparison of (he test 
vvilh some external variable Reliahihtv is not (oncerned with what a test 
e^t nines., so there is no ouls»de variable or ( nierion Reliabtliiv is concerned 
on.v with t'le consistencv of the* measure, so its coetfic lent is internal In order to 
arrive at reliabilit-,, two inside vdriublcs must compared That mav sound 
easier. bu» it is no* It mav be uselul to remrmher th.jt ihe word variable means 
"not ronslant.*' ajui this s,iriiibilitv (an (ompluiii*' th( quest for rcHiabil.tv 
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Reliability is sjkI to be either jh^nlutv oi n /«if/ve Absolute reliability is the 
vdridbiiity a s< or e it the sub)e( t vvere tested a r > jmber ot times w ith thesame tes» 
or with ditferent versions ot the samt^ test V\e wouLl ( ompareeach ot the scores 
and derive what is called a 'standard error of measurement." whu h represents 
the reiiabilitv ot the test in an absolute sense, m terms of iC ore units. The statistic 
"SEmeas'' indicates how much we (ouUi (>^pe(t the individual's score to vurv 
from one testing to the next This is not reiiabiiitv m a generji or rtl ^iive sense, 
and a SEn^eas is not a reliabilitv coettuteni 

Relative conststencv is muc h more common and is 'jsuall> vv hat is referred to 
when reliability is discussed This indicates the capacity (jta test tc^^pr educe scores 
that place the test-takers in a position in relation to one another . which results m 
an index of overall dependability of scores. Relative reliabilitv provides the tester 
with a correlation coefficient, a coefficient of reliability 

Reliability coeftu lent^ are intended to prm ide nun-.encal estimates of tests* 
consistency, but how are thev used? One use allows estimation of 'he precision ot 
the test as a measuring instrument. Another use is tor estimating the consistency 
ot a test-taker s performances on a test The second purpose embraces the first-. 
We can kr.(jw about the unreliable performance of a person on i reliable test, but 
we cannot know about the re liable behavior of a person on « n unreliable test. 
The secon(J f)urpose to which a reliable test mav be out is to show whether a 
person's behjvic^r is ( hard( teristu 

Aside from the use of observers to dassifv or cdV^ori/e phenomena, there 
jre three difteren? estimates ot feliabilit\, and these are arrived at through jhree 
different means though each prcjduces a correlation coefficient. The three 
eslimdles are >fah//'fv e(^u/v j/en( e. and h(>muii('nvtt\ The ^irst is arrived at by 
testing the same people on two different oc( asionsand bv noting the degree to 
whic h the two sets (j) s( ores are related. The reliabilitv is the correlation between 
the two sef. of scores an(i show^ siubilitv of fhe test over time. The second is 
arnvc^d at bv a companion of alternate torms of the same test. The two tests will 
have (Jitteren^ c^ueM;ons or items about the same trait, so thev are equr.alent, A 
t ( )rr*»lation of the s( ore s irom the alternate forms is an estimate ot their reliability. 
T[ .e third estimate ot rrliabihl v inv olves the use ot ! wo s( ores (or the same person., 
d'»r.\ ed from a sl^^le s( c >ring ot random hak es ot the same test Splitting a test in 
halt and (omfMrmt^ the ores (>♦ fhe halves is ^c)nu*<hini^ ifkin to the "equivalent 
torms m^ntiontvi earKt^r Th<* rcsuitnt; ( or reflation is a measuie of the internal 
(onsistencv ot the test an<l is nfnc^ra-lv ( ons<(iered to be a verv conservative 
estimate* ot f<'li<it)«lifv 

In theorv, a pertec iK r<'hai>le test with r.o errors in measurement is one with a 
rehat)ilit\ ( oelfu u*rH ot *1 (X) <i totalK unreliable test has a 0 00 reliability 
{oeftK lent A U)\yu\ \r.t(^\.i\)\r ^ otu wHk h all the scores are deternnr.; d 
t)v (banc e and ar< notincinatc ot H ' ' f - scssrd In piac tu e.ot ( ourse, 
there are n. • ;;<*Me( tiv r('liat)i(Mes?s. rm irc' thcrr pt-rtec tlv unrelialjle ones It is 
t)(»st to ( t>n( ''ti' . ' <i tr<nt as txMn^ o' i ( 'jntfnuufn and tfu* rrltat)ihtv estimate 
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as falling somewhere on that continuum from high to low. So the reliability 
coefficient is lelative rather than true. 

Naturally, we would like to have as much consistency as possible m our 
measuring instruments, so, generally speaking, the higher the reliability coeffi- 
cient, the better. As discussed earlier,, there are methods and standard statistical 
procedures that provide estimates of the consistency of a test. 

But there are practical considerations as well,, which may need to be taken 
into account. The length of a test increase's its reliability, so a shorter test is 
probably less reliable. In a long golf tournament, a "reliable golfer" is ''' Hy to 
win, but if it i$ too long, fatigue will take its toll of good and bad go!fersa....e, just 
as an excessively long test will. 

A heterogenous group will increase reliability, so, in judging a test we 
should be interested in vsihether there is much variability in the test group the 
score is taken from. 

In a test/retest correlation,, a shorter length of time between testings ^lil 
increase the reliability estimate. A test taker may remember parts of the test from 
the previous session. 

Finally, consistent testingconditions(room, heat, time of day, test administra* 
tor, and so on) will increase reliability estimates, just as irregular conditions will 
lower them. The coefficient is a product of test length, group, time, and 
conditions, so a high reliability estimate is no guarantee of a superior test and 4 
low one IS not a sure sign of a bad test. We should be able to vary our demands 
with our testing needs and with the gravity of the decision to be made about the 
adequacy of another human being. 

In the brief revie\.'S of measures presented in this part of the present volume, 
we have attempted, whenever we felt sufficiently informed, to make')udgments 
concerning the adequacy of a measure. These judgments center on the validitv 
(usually either content, construct, concurrent, or predictive) and the reliability 
(either external or internal) of a given measure. We hope this very brief 
introduction to measbrement will provide you with n basis for interpreting the 
information rep jrtec in the brief reviews and for understand. the judi^jments 
we express conrt.ning the measures presenretf 
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Using the Brief Reviews of Measures 5 



Measures Grouped by Function and Age 

The alphabetical list ot measures contains the names or lilies of ninety 
insirumenis, observation sysiems, or caiegory sysiems, for general assessment 
procedures designed lo yield informaiion on some aspeci of an individual's 
functional communicalion. Since functional communicalion is such a varieJ 
phenomenon, and sine* ft c^niams so many unique and separable dimensions, 
you are unlikely lo encounier any oiher iheoreiical consiruct (wilh ihe possible 
exception of personaliiy) as difficuli lo measure. The complexiiy of funciional 
communicalion forces us lo impose on this consiruci an organizingscheme.This 
organizing scheme is represenied by ihe grid ihai follows these introductory 
commenis. Il represenls no iheoreiical poinl of view. Il is simply an aliempt lo 
group Ihe measures, b\ fu.iction and age,, so the reader mighl betler locate 
measures of particular inieiesi. 

functions In our search for measures of functional communication, we 
encountered an amazing array of instruments, caiegory systems, and assessment 
procedures. We hu^e grouped these measures into seven categories or areas of 
communication functions These divisions are by no means absolute or mutually 
exclusive. Using the grid,; it would be wise,, once you have exhausted the 
f^ieasures listed for the category in which you are mosi interested, to examine also 
the caiegory you think would be most closely associated. We have tried, but may 
not always have succeeded., to arrange the measures in such a way that their 
various measurement purposes may be differentiated The following classifica- 
tion of functions seems to us descriptive of the measures we encountered. 
(1) Deve/opmen^a/ /.anKuagean(/CommL/n/raOo;?Sfc;//s. This category includes 
measures of both expressive and receptive language and heavily emphasizes the 
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extent to which an individual develops "normal" language and communication 
skills. (2) CommunicaU've ComPelence and Appropriateness. Measures in ihis 
category focus much more heavily th^^n those in the first category on the 
appropriateness of an individuals commun cative behavior. Thus, the measures 
in this category are more situational in nature, typically score responses in terms 
of their inferred consequences or their appropriateness to the situation, and 
include measures of such things as aggressive and disruptive communicative 
behavior. (3) Receiving; Listening. This category emphasizes the more-traditional 
measures of the extent to which an individual understands, correctly interprets, 
adequately processes, or retains, information presented orally. (4) Receiving: 
Hon\/erbal-Sensi(iy/ity/Empathic-Skills. This categor>' includes a variety of mea- 
sures also designed to assess receiving skills and to generate information 
concerning an individual's nonverbal sensitivity or empathic ability. These two 
types of receiving skills are sufficiently related, both conceptually and operation- 
ally, to have been piaced in the same category. (5)>Apprehens/on/>Anxiery.This 
category includes measures of the extent to which an individual feels or exhibits 
apprehension or an:*iety in anticipating or experiencing communica^on situa- 
tions. It does noi include the more-general psychological measures of anxiety. (6) 
/nCeracfion Descriptions. Measures in this category are primarily observation 
systems or category systems. Those that are not nevertheless tend to remain at 
the descriptive level of analysis. Some of the measures, though descriptive, allow 
for inferences or judgments concerning either the appropriateness or the 
consequences of communicative behavior. (7) Correlates' Disclosure/Accessibility ; 
Styles and Preferences; Att'ttudinal Correlates. Measures in this category are 
primarily descriptive, but, in many cases, they are slanted either explicitly or 
implicitly toward differences concerning the appropriateness or the conse- 
quences of communicative beh jvior.. In som*: cases, the measures have been 
used as evaluation criteria for communication training or education. In other 
cases, measurer have been used as predictors of other criteria, such as relational 
satisfaction. 

We have attempted to keep the overlap between categories at a minimum, 
given the variety inherent within the measures themselves. These categories are 
best regarded as guidelines rather than as discrete classifications. 

Age. The measures are also grouped according to three very general ages, for 
which the measures are appropriate The measures are grouped according to 
whether they are appropriate for early ages {infancy through elementary grades),, 
middle ages (junior and senior high school), or later ages (college and adults). In 
cases where a measure has been developed for use across age gioups, or where 
various forms of the measu^'e are available for different age groups, the measure 
has been listed und< reach general age group for which it isappropriate. Aauick 
inspection of the grid will identify discrepancies between the age groupings, in 
terms of the measures we encountered within each functional area. For example,, 
developmental measures of language and communication skills are used 
primarily with early ages, as expected. The measures that focus primarily on 
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adequacy or appropriateness of communication behavior are designed more 
frequently for use with individuals of college and adult age In some of the 
functional areab. we encountered very few measures appropriate for use with 
children. Similarly, a glance at the interaction descriptions category would lead 
one to believe that most observation and category systems have been developed 
for use with children at early and middle ages. On the contrary, we deliberately 
included a number of observation guides for classroom situations, out of a desire 
to make this volume more useful lo classroom teachers This strategy is 
responsible for the unusual distribution of measures in the interaction descrip- 
tions category. 

How fo use the grid. In the brief reviews of measures contained in the next 
section, the measures are arranged alphabetically and are numbered consecu- 
I vely. So. if you would like to know, for example, which measures will provide 
information on the listening abilities of junior and senior high school students, 
look at the grid where the function "Receiving: Listening" intersects with the age 
category "middle," and you will find four numbers |9. 15, 31, and 80). In the 
section following this one, "Brief Reviews of Measures." measure 9 is the BIB 
Geometric Figures Test, measure 15 is the Brown-Carlsen List ^•ning Comprehen- 
sion Test,, measure 31 is the llyin Oral Interview (1976 edition), and measure 80 is 
the STEP Listening Test Each of the numbers in the grid refers to th« 
corresponding number of the brief review for that measure., contained in t* ? 
next section of this volume. 

Measures grouped by function and age 

fARLY V1IDDLF LATER 



Developmental 7.11 19.24.29 30. 41.57.87.90 20 

language and 32.42,44.49 57.87. 

communication skills 88. 90 



Communication ' 2740. SI.Yi 55 2.34.55.61. 

competence ^nd 71.72 ^1^2 35.56.61.64.65. 

appropriateness 73.76.7/, 

Ricewii^^ " 25 80/85.84 9 15. n 80 9 I's.YlTsO 

listening 



27 43.47 22,27 3*^.38.. 



Receiving i cq 7a 

nonveroal sensitivitv 43.68>/0 
empathK skills 

Apprehension anxirrv 18 ^2 ^\^:,^^a^^ ^^"^ 

73, 79, 86 

Int^ractuTnTiesaiptior^ 1.5 17.28 53.59. 1,5 17.28. 10.21.5^.67 

78 81.82.89 50,59.78.81. 

82.89 

O^r'reUes " 48.85 14.45 48 "4 6.8 1 4.26, 37. 

dis( losure'at ( ess ,blitv 85 59.45.46.54.58, 

styles and prefcrenr es 60. 69. 74. 75. 85 
attitudinal correlates 
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Alphabetical List of Measures 



1. Adams-Biddle Category System 

2. Aggression Inventory 

3. Anticipated Communication Anxiety— Form D 

4. Anxiety and Speech in the Initial Interview 

5. Aschner-Callagher Category System 

6. Ascription of Responsibility Scale 

y. Assessment of Children's language Comprehension 

8. Awareness of Consequences Test 

9. BIB Geometric Figures Test 

10. Barrett-Lennard Relationships Inventory 

11. Basic Concept Inventory 

12. Behavioral Assessment of Speech Anxiety 

13. Biographical Survey III Scale 

14. Brief Measures of Explorations of Preferences and Behavior 

15. Brown-Carlsen I istening Comprehension Test 

16. Carkhuff's Rating Scales 

17. : Cerii Verbal Behavior Classification System 

18. Children's Audience Sensitivity Inventory 

19. Ch:ldren's Language Assessment Situational Tasks 

20. Ciozentropy — English Language Proficiency 

^1, Coding Comrrunication at the Relationship Level 
22. Communication of Affect Receiving Ability Test 
2? Communication Rating Scale 

24. Communicative Evaluation Chart rom Infancy to Five Years 

25. Cooperative Primary Tests 

26. Dogmatism Scale- Form E 

27. Facial Meaning sensitivity Test 

28. Flanders System of Interaction Analysis 

29. Houston Test for Language Developmen! 

30. Illinois Test of Psycholinguistir Abilir,ON 

31. Ilyin Oral Interview (1976 edition; 

32. Infant Adaptation Scales 
3i. Interpersonal Checklist 

34. lnterp<*rsonal Communication Inventory 

35. Interpersonal Competeni^e Scoring Svstem 

36. Interpersonal Perception Method 

37. Intimacy Scaled Stimuli 
38 jones-Mohr Listening Test 

39. jourard Self Disclosure Questionn.jjr*^ 

40. Kohn Social Competence Scale 

41. language Ability Test of th^ Language Ar!<» T^st 
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42. Language Communication Skills Task 

43. Leathers* Nonverbal Feedback Rating Instrument 

44. Linguistic Ambiguity 

45. Machiavtllianism Scale (Mach IV) 

46. Measurem »nt of Semantic Habits 

47. Measurement of Social Intelligence 

48. Message Pre 'ere nces 

49. Metropolita i Readiness Test 

50. Modes of Communication 

51. : Modes of Speecn Continuum 

52. Nonverbal Measure of Children's Frustration Response 

53. Observation of Socialization Behavior 
- r. Orientation Inventory 

55. Pagers interpersonal Tactics Stories 

56. Palo Alto Group Therapy Scale 

57. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

58. Perceived Confirmatipn Inventory 

59. Performance Record for the Personal and Social Development Program 

60. Performance Style Test 

61. : Personal Orientation Inventory 

62. Personal Report of Communication Apprehension 
63.. Personal Report on Confidence a^ a Speaker 

64.. Porch Index of Communicative Abilities 

65.. Purdue Basic Oral Communication Evaluation Form 

66. Receiver Apprehension Test 

67. Resource Process Coding System 

68. Scale to Measure Affective Sensitivity 

69. Self Disclosure Questionnaire 

70. Sensitivity to Vocally Expressed Emotions {our title) 
71.. Sentence Completion Form 

72. Situation Exercises 

73. Situation Test 

74. Situational Preference Inventory 

75. Social Accessibility 

76. Social Adjustment Behavioi Rating Scale 

77. Social Insight Test 

78. Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory Interaction Observation 

Schedule 

79. Speech Anxiety Inventory 
80.. STEP Listening Test 

81. System for the Analysis of Classroom CnmmunKaiion 

82. Teacher-Child Dyadic Interartion 

83.. Test of Listening Accuracy in Children 
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64. Tests for Auditory Comprehension of Language 

85. Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking (verbal scores) 

86. Unwillingness to Communicate Scale 

87., Utah Test of Language Development, revised edition 

88. Vance Language Skill Test 

89. Verbal Interaction Category System 

90. Verbal Language Development Scale 
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Brief Reviews of Measures 6 



1* Adams-Biddic Category System 

This category system is usee to observe, usually for research purposes, 
corrmunication occurring indassroomsettings.Secauseitisa relatively complex 
category system, the coding is done by two observers, and it requires that nfiajor 
blocks of information be scored from video or audio tapes. The categor>' system 
itself focuses upon six classes of phenomenon:. (1) Role. This class includes 
persons to whom the communication is directed, who are attending to the 
commuhi'^ation, and who are manifesting nonattending behavior. (2) Role allo- 
cation. This dimension consists of eight categories that identify and discriminate 
among constellations of individuals in the classroom setting. (3) Role locations.^ 
This dimension identifies physical locations in the classroom by dividing the class- 
room into twenty-five equal ceils. ArcoS of the classroom ar*> organized along 
vertical and horizontal dimensions. The categories within ea< . of these dinnen- 
sions identify areas of the classroom m which action occurs. (4) Commun/caf/on 
sfrucf ure. This dimension identifies patter ns of communicating groups within the 
classroom. It is organized according to three major categories: central group, 
peripheral groups, and disengaged actors. These major categories are combined 
to yield fifteen categories describing the structure of communication within the 
classroom. (5) Ro/e sfrucfure.. This dimension focuses on the pattern of 
communication roles. Patterns of communication roles are classified according 
to five categories. The five categories identify combinations of auditor, emitter, 
and target roles., (6) function. Tho dimension identifies specific kinds of 
classroom activities. The categories of function include relevant suojea matter. 
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nonscheduled subject matter, socialization, organization, operations, informa- 
tion dissemination, and intellectualizaiion. The category system generates a 
considerable variety of information. It would require considerable training in the 
use of the category system. It is best used with multiple observers assisted by 
video or audio tape recordings. 

Availability of measure: Adams, Raymond S. and Biddle, Bruce P. Realities ot 
Teaching: Explorations with Videotape. New York.. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1970. 

2- Aggression Inventory 

This inventory consists of seventeen situations commonly occurring at 
school and at home. Each situation is described so that either the respondent is 
the target of aggression from others or the respondent reacts to a hypothetical 
situation in which aggression is a plausible response to the situation. Each 
situation is followed by four alternative responses or reactions to ti.e situation.. 
These alternatives are scaled from one to four, low scores indicating nonaggressKe 
response and high scores indicating aggressive response. The subject selects one 
alternative for each situation described. A total score is produced by summing 
across the seventeen responses. One of the situations contained in the inventory, 
with the responses rearranged from low to high levels of aggression, follows: 

3. The teacher is out of the room. You are all working on a tes* assignment. 
The person in front of you turns around and scribbles on your test paper. Would 
you: 

d. Erase the marks and finish your test? 
c. Wait and tell the teacher he comes back? 

a. Scribble back on his paper? 

b. Hit him? 

The situations are not as completely described as they are in the Pagel 
Interpersonal Tactics Stories. However, there are more situations presented in 
this inventory, and the responses are scaled, whereas, in the Pagel instrument, 
responses are coded only as either violent or nonviolent. If used tor research 
purposes, the researcher would have to develop information concerning the 
adequacy (reliability and validity) of the inventory, since none is reported.. 

Additional informatior^- Doyal C. T.; Ferguson. J. ; and Roc^wood, I. ''A 
Group Met hod for Modifying Inappropriate Aggressive Behavior in the Elemen- 
tary School." Amencan lournai of Ortho-Psychiatry (1971): 311-312 

3. Anticipated Communication Anxiety— Form D 

This instrument assesses the tendency ot individuals to expect themselves to 
be anxious or frightened in situations m which they will be required or expected 
to express themselves orally. It is a self- report,, paper-and-pencil inventory, 
requiring subjects to estimate the amount of fear they expect to experience when 
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required to communicate in various situ ons The mvenlory consists of fifty 
Items, each item sc<iled across M»\(»n intervals A factor analysis of the inventory 
isolated the following ma}or (itmensions (1) size of audience. (2) detached 
setting versus interpersonal setting, (3) status dttierence between source and 
listeners, (4) degree of self-defense implied by the situation (fault versus no- 
fault).. The instrument was developed and refined by sampling college student 
responses.. Its reliability is more than adequate. Its validity 'vas established 
through a number of procedures, including demonstrating a correspondence 
between anticipated communication anxiety (ACA) scores and observer ratings 
of stage fright in classroom public-speaking situations and in paneUdiscussion 
situations for women but not for men Concurrent validity was established by 
correlating ACA scores ^ilh psychological inventory scores (Cattell and Eber 16 
P.P.). For both men and women, high ACA scores were associated with timidity, 
shyness, submissiveness. and dependence For men only, high ACA scores were 
associated with simple nervous tension. For women only, high ACA scores were 
associated with intelligence, guilt-proneness. institutional instability, and con- 
servatism of temperament 

Availability of measure. Page. VViiltam T "The Development of a Test to 
Measure Anticipated Communication Anxiety " Doctoral dissertation, University 
of Illinois., L'rbana-Champaign., 1970 

4. Anxiety and Speech in the initial Interview 

This assessment procedure employs an interview setting to ger»erate four 
temporal measures of speech anxiety silence (Quotient, reaction time., speech 
rate, and articulation rate An interview ss taped and plave' Kk for analysis. 
Required time readings are made with a stop watc h Reactio ..iie is a mean of 
the duration iin seconds) of intervals between the interviewer's remarks and the 
interviewee's responses, with two seconds as minimum criterion for a silent 
pause. Speech rate is the number of words uttered p(»r second of total speaking 
lime., including pauses Articulation rate is the nuinber of words uttered per 
second of speaking tirtie. defined as total response tim(» minus pauses. The silence 
quotient is obtained by summing the duration of all pauses and then dividing by the 
total response time This assessment pro( e(iurei'i used to investigate anxiety as an 
activator of speech (increasing productivity) and as a disruptor of speech 
(increasing the trec^uency of sp(»e(h disturbances) lnt(»rs(orer reliability for 
reaction time*, total time* of rc^sponsc* and silent pauses, the basic data from whic h 
<fli temporal indic(*s arc* derived, is reported ^'s 0 97. 0 99. and 0%, respectively. 
Some reasonable doubts c oncerning ihe ( onstruct valuiity of the measure may be 
present, since inconsistent results are obtained across exf)(»rim(*nts., and incon- 
sistent relationships an )ng the* temporal induces are f)resc»ni 

Additional information F'opc*. B , Siegman. A V\ . Klass. I "Anxiety and 
Speech in the Initial Interviow " foiirDof ot Tonso/f/ZT^ a/)r/ C /.km j/Psvcho/o^y 
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5. Aschner-GaHagher Category System 

Used primarily as a training aid, this category system focuses upon the kinds 
of questions teachers ask in classroom settings. Results a e used to provide 
feedback to teachers, with the apparent purpose of broadening the types of 
questions typically used by teachers. This category system provides the most- 
accurate information when used with multiple observers assisted by tape 
recordings. The system is organized around five broad categories: each of these 
categories is further subdivided into categories of greater specificity. (1 ) Routine. 
This category identifies behavior directed toward routine procedural matters. The 
categories herein are blocked according to those dealing with the management 
of the classroom, the structuring of class diS'^ussion, and judgments directed 
toward students' performance, (2) Cogn/dVe-Memory. This category isolates 
events characterized by the simple reproduction of facts, usually through 
recognition, rote memory, and seleaive recall. The categories herein are blocked 
according to three major dimensions:, recapitulation, clarification, and factual. 
(3) Convergent Thinking. This category identifies thought operations involving 
the analysis and integration of remembered or presented data. The categories 
herein are blocked according to four major dimensions: translation, association, 
explanation, and conclusion. (4) Evaluative Thinking. This category identifies 
thought in terms of its judgmental nature and blocks the category into 
characteristics of verbal performance, ^uch as unstructured, structured, and 
qualification, (5) Divergent Thinking. This category classifies thought sequences 
generated in a situation in which data is scarce and in which new directions or 
perspectives are taken. Its subcategories include elaboration, divergent associa- 
tion, implication, and synthesis. 

Availability of measure: Aschner, Mary Jane. 'The Analysis of Verbal Inter- 
action in the Classroom." In Theory and Research in Teaching,, edited by A. A. 
Bellack. New York:. Teacher's College Press, Columbia University,, 1963, 

6. Ascription oi Responsibility Scale (our label) 

This instrument is included here because it deals with the consequences of 
interpersonal actions. It specifically assesses the extent to which responsibility for 
the consequences of interpersonal actions are ascribed to self or to outside 
factors. Explicit or implicit rationales for ascribing responsibility are expressed in 
tern of blame, fault, forgiveness, extreme provocation,, absence of intention- 
ality l.ness, legality, and preoccupation. The instrument consists of twenty-four 
additional and self-descriptive items. It is scored in torms of the number of items 
for which responsibility for the consequences of interpersonal actions are 
ascribed to self. This instrument was developed and tested primarily on college- 
student samples. It exhibited adequate test/reiest reliability even over an 
elapsed time period of seven to ten months. A number of validity checks were 
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executed. The principal check demonstrated that high scorers (ascribing 
responsibility to self) behaved more cooperatively than did low scores in a 
"Prisoner's Dilemma" game, following trials in which the high scorers had gained 
at their partner's expense by competing while the partner cooperated. The 
assumption underlying this validity check was that individuals who ascribe 
responsibility to self for the consequences of interpersonal actions were likely 
to modify their own behavior when such behavior proved disadvantageous 
to another. The instrument appears to be a reasonably valid measure of a unique 
dimension of interpersonal competence, the ascription of responsibility for the 
consequences of interpersonal actions. 

Availability of measure: Schwartz, S H./*Moral Orientations and Interper- 
sonal Conduct in Moral Encounters." Doctoral dissertation,, University of 
Michigan, 1%7. 

7. Assessment of Children's Language Comprehension 

The Assessment of Children's Language Comprehension ( ACLC) attempts to 
determine the level at which a child isableto process and remember lexical items 
in syntactic sequence. It assesses understanding, not expressive language. The 
test has four subtests;; one measures vocabulary development and receptive 
language skill, the other three measure aspects of language comprehension. The 
test also has five elements, spread throughout, that assess various aspects of the 
child's relation to the enviionmeni;, these ..re agentf ciions, relations, objects, 
and attributes. The test is appropriate for use with ages two ihroOgh six. The ACLC 
consists of a series of plates and a recording sheet. It lakes about ten minutes to 
administer. The average first or second grader should score perfectly. Raw scores 
are in the form of the percentage of con eel responses for each subtest. The test's 
internal reliability is high Insufficient information is available to adequately 
evaluate the validity of the instrument. 

Availability of measure. Consulting Psychologists Press, 577 College Avenue,, 
Palo Alto. California 94306 

8. Awareness of Consequences Test 

This projective test, developed through sampling college students, assesses 
the extent to vi/hich an individual's dec ision-making process indicates awareness 
of the potential consequences of his or her behavior for the welfare of others. 
Responses are scored according to three dimensions (1) considerateness, 
behavior intended to relieve or avoid aggravating the inferred distress of another 
person or group, (2) reliability, behavior tniended to fulfill an obligation incurred 
toward another person or group, and (3) helpfulness, behavior intended to meet 
an expressed need of another person or group. Nine hypothetical incidents are 
presented in writing. The respondent is required to imagine self or a peer faced 
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with thede- on to act in each hypolhetiral in< idem. The respondent describes 
the thoughts and fc(»lings present in the minds of individuals facing 'he 
hypothe'ical decision situations. Subjects also respond to a series of statements 
requiring the endorsement,, in varying degrei of the actions contemplated by 
the central figure* m the hypothetical incidents Cod-^rs score subject responses 
for each of the three dimensions— considerateness. reliability, and helpfulness— 
on five-point rating scales. Interobserver reliability tor two coders rating subject 
responses on the five scales reached ninety-three percent agreement within one 
scale interval An argument tor concurrent validit> is supportable through 
demonstrated correlations ot subjects' scores, with peer ratings ot subject 
behavior.. 

Additional information; Schwartz, S H "Words, Deeds, and the Perception 
of Consequences and Responsibility m Action situations '* /oiirria/ of Porsonalny 
and Social Psycholoi:y (1968). 232-242 

9. BLB Geometric Figure Test 

This IS a version ot ,i general prar(»dtjre that has been usod in both research 
^rd training An individual is m«itru(ted to descrit>e .i preassigned geometric 
design to an audience At the conclusion of the speaker's description,, the 
audience is asked to duplicate the figure the speaker has described. This version 
.s intended to be used with groups, each indiv idual serv mg as a speaker once and 
as a listener to other members of the group A(v.ura(\ scores are used to infer 
both encoding skills (accuracy of others when the sub)e(* is the speaker) and 
decoding skills 'accuracy ot thesub|C( t as listener, wilhothersas speakers). Three 
levels of geomf *nc figures are available Sc().{»sare base<i upon the accuracy with 
which geometru figures are duplic ated bv listeners E j( h listener's drawing may 
obtain a maximum score of eight points, with one point deducted for each of four 
types of error Each speaker is s( orecJ bv *he tf)tal points of her or his audience. 
Each listener's score is compared with the (;thc»r listeners' s< ores. The procedure 
was developed primarily for us(» with (cllege un<Jefgra<lu«it(«s. but it may be 
considered applicable to othc^r agc» groups Some validation information is 
reported that demonstrates c c)rr(»spond{»nc e between the t(>tdl anci level If 
listening s(otcs for males and scores on ?h(» fJrown-C arisen list(»ning test 

AcJditional information 1 :(»b-Brilhtirt. Barbara "lh(* Relationship Betw(»en 
Some Aspects of C ommunic .itive ^[XMkini; an<j ( omfnunic ative I ist^'ning " 
lournal ot C()n)n)jr)n tition J5-46 

10. Barrett-Lennard Relationship Inventory 

Developeci to ick-ntifv the* (»\t(»ni io which a ().itient (xrccMves certain 
attt! idinal condiiions in a th(»rapist's c ommunu ation. this instrumen! fjas bc^ 
usecJ in a vari(»tv of situ.iiions otfi<»r ifian tfi(»rapv Ih(»se oth'-r seating* have 
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included parent/child and nurse/patient communjcalion sf^llings. The inventory 
consists of sixty-four statements, each rated by the respondent m terms of the 
attitudes exhibited toward the respondent by the other The inventory yields four 
subscores: level of regard, empathic understanding, congruence, and uncondi- 
tionality of regard. The four subscores reflect conditions hypothesized by Carl 
Rogers as instrumental to therapeutic growth and change. The theoretical 
assumption underlying the inventory is that these conditions must not only be 
present in the attitudes of the therapist but must also be communicated to the 
clients in order for grov/th and improvement to occur. Considerable information 
concerning the adequacy of this measure,, and subsequent revision of it, is 
available For some general information that might assist m deciding whether to 
use the inventory, under what conditions, and with what kinds of individuals, see 
Trudx,, Charles 8., and Carkhoff Robert R. TowarJ Effective Counseling and 
Psychotherapy Tr.ifn'mg ?,\d Practice (Chicago; Aldyne, 1%7). 

Additional information: Barrett-Lennard,; J I "Dimensions of Therapist 
Response as Causal Factors in Therapeutic Chiinge./'Psycho/ogfca/Monographs. 
Generaf and Applied (1%2): 76. 

11. Basic Concept inventory 

This instrument represents an attempt to identify the extent to which a child 
IS familiar with those basic concepts used in explanations and instruction in the 
frsl grade. It indicates whether a child u familiar with conventional statements 
and whether he or she can understand them It also indicates whether the child 
can perceive the similarity of elements sequenced in a pattern and consequently 
can perceive other patterns when a teacher presents them in demonstrating a 
hew concept. The subtests include (1) basic concepH, such as plurals, full 
statements, and recognition of inadequate in ormation;, (2) statement repetition 
and comprehension, and (3) pattern awareness. It is appropriate 'or preschool 
and kindergarten-aged children The inventory must be given individually and 
requires an estinnated twenty minutes per child The child is asked to perform 
such tasks as naming from a picture, following directions, simple problem 
solving, sentence repetition, comprehension of words, ? i demonstration of 
competence m syllabic fusion. Considerable verbalization on the part of the child 
is required. The administrator must have practiced the test to insure accurate 
results. Usual information comorning test .idequactes (reliability and validity) is 
not available. This test was developed as a ''criterion-referenced" test; that is. 
Items are developed m such a way as to assess specific skills that presumably must 
be present in order to meet particular educational objectives. The assumption is 
that, if th » child has trouble with any item, the skill required in that item should be 
la* (jht. For an explanation of the development ot the test, see Engelman,, 
Siegfried., The Baste Concopt Inventory (Chicago; Follot, 1%7) 

Availability of measure Follet Educational Corporation,, Follet Publishing 
Company., 1010 West Washington Boulevarci., Chicago.Jllinois 60607. 
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12. Behaviorai Assessment of Speech Anxiety 



This instrument assesses anxiety in terms of its behavioral manifestations 
during a public-speaking situation. The spec:fic behavioral dimensions ad- 
dressed by this instrument are rigidity, inhibition, disflucnc;, and agitation. There 
are eighteen scales against wh<ch a judge or observer rates an individual's 
speaking behavior. Each scale consists of ten intervals. More than one rater is 
suggested. The training required to familiarize raters with the scales and to reach 
an acceptable level of interobserver reliability takes approximately three hours. 
I lie instrument was developed and tested through sampling undergraduate 
college students in fundamentals speech courses. Interobserver reliability across 
twelve raters was very high. Separate reliability estimates for the eighteen scales 
range from 0.70 to 0.% (one scale, ''swallows," produced a very low reliability 
coefficient)., Evidence of validity is "-easonably strong in two areas: (1) The 
dimensions being rated are derived from a very careful review of literature, and 
(2) evidence i^ reported concerning decreased anxiety scores on this instrument 
between the first and the fourth speeches in fundamentals classes, and the 
decreased anxiety scores derived from this rating procedure corresponded with 
decreased anxiety srores on a self-report measure. In addition, twelve raters 
employing this instrument were compared with 'Eighteen observers who rated 
only overall anxiety, with high correspondence. A judging procedure has been 
employed for assigning rates to the eighteen scales by having judges indicate .he 
importance of each scale in contributing to the decision of overall anxiety level. 
This instrument seems useful in isolating specific behav;oral dimensions of 
anxiety. Consequently, it may be more useful in educational and training settings 
than would other measures of speech anxiety. 

Additional information: Mulac , Anthony, and Sherman. Rbbert A. "Behav- 
ioral Assessment of Speech Anxiety.'" Quartf^rly lournal of Speech (1974): 
134-143. 



13. Biographical Survey III Scale 

The scale assesses social competence m (ollege males. It consists of twenty 
items, some in mult ple-choice form, others requiring a numerical response. One 
point is ass:gned to each answer in the direction of social ( ompetence, hence the 
maximum score is 20. The items require reports of verifiable behavior or 
biographical information that reflected social participation, interpersonal com- 
petence, achievement, and environmental mastery A conceptualization of social 
competence upon which the scale is based includes a history of frequent and 
positive social interaction with both sexes, participation m organizing and 
directing group activities, better-than-avc^ra^e academic influence and achieve- 
ment,, acceptance of authority, ability to ciiscipline oneself, an unbroken and 
secure family background with definite indications th 't personal treedom and 
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responsibility have been encouraged., parlicipalion m athletic activities, some 
participation in socially desirable adult behaviors, such as church attendance,, 
drinking, and interest in world affairs. This conceptualization of social com- 
petence clearly emphasizes extroversion., activity,, and deci^on making. In 
general, the validation procedures reflect the same conceptual orientation. For 
example, fraternity members were asked to identifv comembers with whom they 
would most and least prefer to double-date. The "most-preferred" members 
scored significantly higher on the competence measure than did the "least- 
preferred" members. Additional moderate evidence of concurr'^nt validity is 
suggested through correspondence of social-competence scale scores with 
scores on other personality inventories. The validity of the measure, for social 
competence as conceptualized above, appears adequate The internal reliability 
of the measure may be assumed to be adequate, since the test developers began 
w.th an initial item pool much larger and reduced the item pool through item- 
total correlations. 

Additional information:. Lanyon. R I 'Measur'.'ment oi Social Competence 
in College Males " /ouma/ of Consulting Psvch'j/o^y (1%''): 495-498. 

14. Brief Measure of E::ptorations of Preferences and Behavior 

This self-report instrument i^ appropriate for research purposes. It focuses 
on the extent to which an individual ^oeksnew encounters with others and new 
ways of performing activities or o» j genera! propensity to engage in exploration 
behavior. U is included here because a substantial part of the instrument deals 
with social explanations. It contains items on which subjects report actual 
behavior dnd items directed toward the identification of preferences. The items 
on which behdvior is reported are scaled in terms of the frequency with which the 
exploration beh<iv lor is emitted The items on which preferences arereported are 
rated on Likert-typi- scales. The internal reliability of the social exploration 
subscalo IS 0.88. Some evidenc e c one ernmg the dtscriminant validity of the items 
•s presented, suggesting that social-exploration behavior and social-exploration 
preferences are, at least, modeutelv indepe'.d^nt dimensions. Thi5 is a unique 
instrument., targeted toward a specitjcd dimension of communication not 
a^^sessed by other instruments reported here 

Availabihtv of measure Edwards. E. V\ "Explorations and the High School 
Experienc e A Studv ot Tenth Grade Bovs' Per{ eptions of Themselves. 1 heir Peers 
and Their Schools " Doctoral disseiMtion. University of Michigan., 1971. 

15. Brown-Carisen Listening Comprehension Test 

This instrument assesses hstenm« comprc^hension It is brokc^n mtosubscales 
fcjr immediate rec.jll. following dirc^c tions,, re( oum/ing transitions, recognizing 
word me^inmgs. and lecture comprehension (Sec* Bateman., Frandsen., and 
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Dedmon, Journal of Communication (1964)* 183-189 for the results of a factor 
analysis of this test.) The examiner reads passages aloud, and the respondent 
marks answeis on a separate answer sheet. Raw scores are transformed into 
percentile ranks. The test is normed for grades n<ne through thirteen. It has two 
equivalent forms. The correlation between equivalent forms is '^ported to be 
.'.78. Most of the reliability information on the measure deals with its internal 
consistency. Internal reliabilities are reported at 0.86. Norms are based on 
samples from twenty-five schools, covering sixteen states. Two thousand students 
constituted the norming base for each of grades nine, ten, eleven, and twelve.. 
College norms are based on a sample of three-hundred freshmen. 

Availability of measure: Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich Inc., 757 Third Avenue, 
New York, New York 10017, 

16. Carkhuf f s Rating Scales 

O'^e of the better assessment procedures for rating effective communication 
in relationships, these rating scales require the use of trained observers. They are 
used most appropriately with adults. These scales may be used to assess the 
communication of empathy, respect, genuineness, and self-disclosure by having 
a trair^ed rater make judgments concerning the level of a particular dimension 
communicated by dne person in a relationship to the other person.. In each 
instance, the ratings extend from one tp five, with a rating of three regarded as 
the minimal level for facilitative interpersonal communication. Observers rate 
the interaction generated by two people either through unobtrusive observation' 
(using one-way mirrors or microphones) or from tape recordings.. "Empathic 
understanding jn interpersonal processes" is rated from level 1 (in which one 
person does not attend to or detracts significantly from the expression of the 
other person) through level 3 (m which one person's response is essentially 
interchangeable with the expression of the other person) to level 5 (in which the 
first person adds significantly to the other's expression) "Communication of 
respect in interpersonal processes'* is rated from level 1 (in which one person 
communicates a clearly negative regard for the other), through level 3 (in which 
one person communicates a positive concern for the feelings, experiences, and 
expressions of the second person), to level 5 (in which one person communicates 
a very deep caring for the human potential of the second person). "Facilitative 
genuineness in interpersonal processes" is rated from level 1 (in which one 
person's responses are clearly unrelatf»d to what he or she is feeling or in which 
genuine, but negative, responses appear to be totally destructive to the second 
person), through level 3 (m which the'e is an absence of discrepancy between 
what the first person says and feelsl. to levol 5 (m which one person is freely and 
deeply himself or herself, able to employ potentially hurtful responses in a 
constructive fashion)./'Facilifative self disclosure in interpersonal processes" is 
rated from lev«»l 1. (in which the first person actively attempts to remain unknown 
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to the other), through level 3 (in which one person volunteers relatively vague 
and abstract informiition about self), to level 5 (ir) which one person constructive- 
ly volunteers intimale and detailed material about self). Both intraobserver and 
interobservor reliabilities for all of these scales are reported to be almost always 
over 0.70 and frequently in excess of 0.90. The early development and refinement 
of these scales was restricted primarily to therapeutic settings, and most of the 
validation information on the scales is restricted to therapeutic situations. There 
is an impressive amount of validation work that demonstrates that ratings are 
excellent predictors of client improvement on a variety of therapeutic outcome 
indices. Therapists rated high on the dimensions assessed by these scales seemed 
to promote more growth in clients than did therapists rated low. Recently, the use 
of these scales has generalized to nontherapeutic settings, particularly inter- 
personal relationships. Construct validity of these scales for assessing facilitative 
communication in relaMonships seems quite high.. 

Availability of measure: Carkhuff. R. R. He/p/ng and Human Re/af/ons, vol. 2. 
New York: Holt. Rinehart and Winston, 1%9. 

17« CERLI Verbat-Behavior ClassHkation System 

Designed for use in both research and training, this category system 
represents un attempt to simplify elements from other existing category systems 
it may be employed by 3 single observer, who codes interaction as it occurs. It is 
designed for use in classroom and ot^er instructional settings. It is a two- 
dirffensional system consisting of four substantive categories and four process 
categories. 1 he substantive categories focus upon what is happening and include 
categories that identify cognitive memory, productive critical thinking, ex- 
pressed emotion, and class management, The process categories focus upon how 
the inteiaction treats the substance and include categories that identify seeking, 
informing, accepting or approving, and rejecting or disagreeing behaviors. The 
main feature of the category system is the fact that the substantive and process 
Categories are arranged in the form of a four-by-four grid, yielding a total of 
sixteen catego . Each of these sixteen categones represent an intersection 
between one o\ the four types of substantive categories and one of the four types 
of process categories. For example, the intersection between the process 
category "seeking" and the substantive category "productive rritical thinking" 
yields a category subscripted ST,, it identifies interaction that asks for reasoning, 
explanat'on. interpretation, judgment, or evaluation. The intersection between 
the p'-ocess category "accepts or approves" and the substantive category "ex- 
pressed emotion" results in a category subscripted AD; it identifies interaction 
that approves or empathizes with the feelings expressed by another. The four-by- 
fouf grid represents all combinations of the four substantiveand process categor- 
ies. Although unusuaHy simple., and based I'pon a relatively small number of 
categories, this system is one that deserves examination, both for its potential use 
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In research and for the utility, for training purposes, of the information it wc jld 
generate. It makes reasonable distinctions about different contents of communi- 
'Cation. it differentiates aspects of the normative process, accepting and rejecting. 
And it differentiates between two broad communicative functions, seeking and 
informing. 

Availability of measure:, "CERLI Verbal-Behavior Classifications System (CBC)." 
NorthfieW, Illinois: Cooperative Educational Research Laboratory, Inc., 1%9., 

18« Children's Audience Sensitivity inventory 

This self-report measure assesses predisposition to be anxious beforr 
observers, it contains three subscales: audience anxiety, exhibitionism, and self- 
consciousness, it consists of thirty-five items relevant to a classroom situation. Its 
development has been primarily for third, fourth and fifth grades. It requires 
approximately twenty minutes to complete. Each person's score is determined by 
the number of items to which he or she responds "true." Internal reliabilities 
range from 0.66 to 0.80. Test/retesi reliabilities range from 0.45 to 0.62. 
Concurrent validity for the scale seems reasonably well established. Validation 
included demonstrating a correspondence (though moderate in strength) 
between selected subscale scores and tTie willingness to participate in a "skit 
night" at a summer camp.. 

Additional information: Pa\^*o. Allan. '^Child-rearing Antecedents of Audi- 
ence Sensitivity." Child Development {^964]: 397-416. 

19« Children's Language Assessment— Situational Tasks 

This IS a general assessment procedure directed toward collecting language 
samples within normally operating classrooms. Four children and a teacher are 
recorded while engaging in three sets oi dciiviiies: (1) Teacher and students 
examine the contents of a "mystery bag ' containing twenty-seven common 
household objects. This first set of adiviiics rec^uires approximately fifteen 
minutes. (2) With an unfamiliar adult, the group examines a set of eight picture 
cards, apparently involving a task with no set solution This second activity 
requires approximately fifteen minutes. <3) In the third activity, the students c«e 
lef^^lone for approximately five minutes with the tape recorder running. The 
tape lecordings are then returned to the Arizona Center for transcription and 
analysis. Teacher and child outputs are isolated for an analysis of basic language 
dimensions. This analysis produces scores on the following variables:, average 
number of words per child, type/ token ration., ratio of present verbs to total 
verbs, words not on Dolch Vocabulary List, number of complete T-unils (a T-unit 
is the simplest part of a sentence that tan stand alone, together with any 
suboidinate clauses that may be grammatically related). pc»rcentage of complex 
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T-units, child-initiated questions, and assignments of words to cartoon characters 
and task-specific utterances to total utterances. The transcription and coding is 
conducted by a team of research assistants. Twenty percent of each staff 
member's coding is recoded by another assistant. Reliability of the coding is 
checked for each set of recordings analyzed by the Arizona Center. Intercoder 
reliabilities range from eighty-nme porcent to one-hundred percent. 

Availability of measure: Arizona Center for Educational Research and 
Development, University of Arizona,, Tucson. Arizona. 

20. Clozentropy/Enf^Ush Lafiguage Proficiency 

Cloze procedure a general mea%orement strategy, occasionally used to 
assess the acquisition or retention of information from stimulus messages. We are 
treating this particular use of the general strategy as a unique instrument, for two 
reasons: (1)The instrunrent focuses upon the ability of subjects to predict proper 
word usage from contextual cues. Its focus is upon the linguistic performance of 
foreigji students, and, therefore,, 't represents a more-specific use of cloze 
procedures. (2) Darnell's use of cloze procedure for testing English-language 
proficiency of foreign students ultimately produces data of a different nature 
than that produced by the traditional use of cloze procedure. Four samples of 
prose, each five-hundred words in length, constitute the stimulus passages. Two 
passages are of engineeringcontent , two of liberal-arts content. Every tenth word 
in each passage has been deleted.. The passages are presented to two sets of 
respondents, a source pool (native speakers) and a subject group (foreign stu- 
dents). All respondents are requfred to "fill in the blanks," that is. to replace the 
words that have been deleted from t he passages Subject responses are presu med 
to be determined by the contextual cues available in the passage, as well as by 
predominant patterns of usage engaged in by the subjects. Responses of the 
native speakers (source pool) are used as the base against which responses of the 
foreign students (subject group) are compared Thus, for each respondent in 
the subject group, a determination is made of the extent to which the subject's 
use of the English language corresponds to patterns of usage present m the 
comparison group of native speakers. The procedure is specifically designed for 
use with college students. Its reliability is reasonably high. Its concurrent validity 
with an existing measure (the Test of English as a Foreign Language)* was 
consistently adequate The procedure (ould be adapted., not only to testing a 
foreign student's English-language proficiency, but to assessing any individual's 
language usage m comparison with predominant patterns of usage in any 
criterion group. 

Addition'' information Darnell. Donald K "Clo/entropv A Procedure for 
Testing English Language Prof u ien< \ of Foreign Students '* Spree h Monographs 
(1970): 36-46 
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21. Coding Commuiikation at the Relationship Level 

A category system ik^wlopvd to describe patterns of relational communKa- 
tion, this coding scheme identifiescommunicative acts in termsof three classes of 
information: (1) source idcni.fication— coding the act according to who initialed 
It OT according to a relevanr chara( teristu (for example, sex! of the initiator; (2) 
form of speech— coding the act according to the form it takes: question, 
assertion, mstrui^tion. orders, talking over, assertion and question, question and 
asserlion.other, laughter, (3) response— coding the act in terms of a response to a 
preceeding acf agreement, disagreement, extension, answer, disconiirmation. 
topic change., agreement and extension, disagreement and extension, other., 
laughter. Guidelines are presented for transforming the information recorded by 
this category s> Arm to another classification sc heme, which codes the relational 
properties i:or\ continuous pairs of acts. Interobserver reliabilities for classify- 
ing acts of categories are reported to be very hi^'u (occasionally perfect}. 
Applicatr>n of the category system to the interactions of thirty couples with 
children under ten years of ag(». (Jiscussing three topics, resulted in two 
conclusi *ns ot potenrMl import to the utility of the categorv s\ stem. The first 
conclusion was that patterns of relational communication remained consistent 
across the three topics The second c one lusion was that significant differences in 
patterns of relational c ommunicalion occurred between couples from different 
socioeconomic classes. This c ategorv sv stem sc»ems c apjble of generating reliable 
information., information that is interpret. hl(» withm r conceptual framework 
that allows for inferences about the nature of relational communication. 

Additional information Mark. Robert A "Codln^ Communication at the 
Relationship level," The hntrnji nt Cnmmuiiu jtnm (1971) 22^-2U 

22, Communication of Affect Receiving Ability Test 

The instrum(»f)! was dev eloped to ds*,e*,*, sensi!ivit\ to nonverbal expressions 
or others The teU takers af)pr(>ximdt(»lv r*A<»niv minutes lo complete ft is 
especially j uiira! for administration in i;roup sctiin^s. smc e Mimulus items are 
presented on him \ film wjs made ot students reacting to slides The slides 
consist(»d of stimulus items in tour categories sexudl. scenic, unpleasant, and 
unusual Respondents are askecJ 'oicJentifv the («itc»gory being reacted to by the 
students on U\n\ ResponcJents ar<' also jsked to rate* the pleasantness/ 
unpleasantnCN, ot stimulus itrms fx'ing xvm ic»d to Two sc ores arf» generatt»d. the 
number ot - orrec t idc»ntitrc jtions ot thee jiegorv ot stimulus itc»ms being reacted 
to by the students on the filrii and the* pIcMsantoess unpleasdniness rating of the 
stimulus Item Test rete^t rcHuibilitv is <uJe(|uate (0,80| for the identification of 
categories but vc*r\ low K) 16i tor the*- f)leasantness unpleasantness rating 

AcJditional informatK n' Buc k.RcKs "A fest ot Nonverbal Rec eiving Ability 
Preliminary StucJies* Huni.ii) ( omnmmi ^utot) Rvs*uirih n976| 162-171. 
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23. Communication Rating Scale 



A version oi an ejrlier scdie, but further refined with a sample ot graduate 
students in counseling, this assesses corr munication effectiveness m counseling 
interviews. It consists of f if tv weighted items used to produce three raungs. {^}a 
selt-rattng, (2) a peer group rating, which is the mean of the pooled »otal 
weighted scores received bv each trainee Irom other trainees in his or her Ciass, 
and (3) the criterion rating, which h the mean of the pooled total weighted scores 
received by each trainee from two or more judges Self-ratings do not ippear to 
be an adequate measure of communication effectiveness, since trainees rate 
themselves consistentiv high. Additionally, there is relatively little correspon- 
dence between self-ratings and either ;)e(»r-group ratings or ratings by judges. If 
peers are allowed to listen first to each other's recorded interviews and case 
presentations, then peer ratings correspond well with |udge ratings For rater 
reliability, correspondence between independent judges' ratings of the same 
trainee are high The communication rating scale appears to be a reasonably 
good measure of the effectiveness with which communication occurs in a 
counseling seinng 

Additional information: Brams. ] M ' Counselcjr Characteristics and Effec-^ 
tive Communication m Counseling.** U irnji ot (Ounsviim* Psvrho/ogy 
25-30 

24. Communicative Evaluation Chart from Infancy to Five Years 

This communication evaluation chart is a reasonablv simple and usable form 
on which observations of a particular child are recorded bv an evaluator.. The 
chart identifies a number of conr»municative behaviors — in some cases language 
behaviors— that should bc» present at each of nine time periods during the 
development of a child from infancv to five years Each of th<»se behaviors or 
characteristic s is recordeci a*> being present, not present, or flue tuating. The chart 
IS organi/(»d bv time periotis three months, six months., nine months, one year, 
one and one-half, fwo, three, four, jnd five* vears It is alsoorgani/t»d by plac ing 
the Items to be observec! in two columns one column represents the normal 
development and comprehension of language as a communication tool. The 
other column icJentifics charact(»ristics of pl^vsical growth and development,^ 
motor coordination., and visual motor responses.. Therefore, for each time 
period., a child's devel')pmt»nt mav b?» reiorcled in terms of communicative 
behavior ancj may be compared with thee hild's d(»velopmentof noncommunrca- 
tive behavior during the same* tim<» period Discrepancic»s between the two 
c olumns. as well as the pf^csenc e and persistcnc e of "* nonpresent ' and "flue tuat-- 
mg" marks for the c hild on items, arc mdicafionN that morc-specific diagnostic 
examinations mav be necessary or that imnje<Jiate helf) shoulcj be obtainc»d. This 
chart mav ')e us^d h^. spc^ciahsts in m.^'.v fi(»lcls If is designc^ci to yiekj a quick 
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appraisal or an oveiall impression ot a child's development in communication., 
language, and related areas The items appear to be well chosen and have been 
derived from research on child development and clinical experience in working 
wi'h young children. 

Availability of measure* Educator's P /blishmg Service Inc . 75 Moulon St..; 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 

25« Cooperative Primary Test 

The Cooperative Primary Test assesses, among other things,, listening, word 
analysis, reading, and writing skills. The overall focus of the test is on errors, and 
the interpretation of errors makes this a useful du gnostic test, especially as it 
relates to the assessment of communication skills, 'i is leveled predominantly at 
grades one and two. and it contains two forms: love! one (1 .5-2.4) and level two 
(2.5-3.0). it is a comprehensive test with an administration time of three hours, 
twenty minutes io( level one. and four hours, ten minutes for level two. The test, 
however, can be administered by subtest (for example., listening only)., with 
considerable reduction of testing time. The score** are transforme ' to midper- 
cenlile ranks based upon norms generated from a nationwide probability sample 
of school districts having over three-hundred students. Tht-re are norms for both 
fall and spring samples. Caution should be exercised in direcrtly comparing fall 
and spring norms, since the two samples are not directly comparable in 
representativeness and follow slightiv different sampling plans. Test/retest 
reliabilities are good, and reviewers Save judged the content validity of the test 
very favorably. It is probably one of the best listening tests for the very early 
grades. 

Availability of measure Cooperativ(» Tests ^ind Services. Fducalional Testing 
Service., Princeton, New jersev 08540 

26. Dogmatism Scale—Form E 

An instrument used frec^uentlv m communu tjtion rcsrarc h. the dogmatism 
scale IS considered, at its general level, to be a mcMsure of intolerance toward 
those with differing belief systems It is a gener«ili/ed measure of the extent to 
whirh an individual maintains an open belief system The c onstruct "dogmatism" 
contains many dimensions siu h a** the tf^ndenc v to respond to message content 
rather than to perC(»ptions of sounr (haru(t*»ristKs. of potential interest to 
communication researchers It is a sel!-r(*pf)rt instrument, consisting of forty 
Items responded to on a six-pomt rating sc ale. h v lelds a single summated score, 
representative (again, at the most ^j-ncral level) of an mdividual's intoleranc e for,, 
and propensity to defend against, information or ideas disc ropant with existing 
beliefs. Arguments have boen acJvanccd tfnil liu* dogmatism s( ale reflects a leftist 
bias, that is. that subsr nbersto rightist political ideolo^i'^'sare more likely toscorf* 
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high on the scale However, the validation stu(iies with whic h we a e familiar have, 
as often as nut support^^d the'dogmatism scale as being reasonably free of 
political ideology. Recently, (evidence ^<t:> accumulated that dogmatism-scale 
scores tend to correlate moderatelv toh«i4hK with acquiescence The dogmatism 
tcale has undergone extensive and careful scrutiny. V\e would interpret the bulk 
of the validation -nformdlion to support its jdequacv It mav be regarded as a 
measure most appropriately used in descriptive research, with college-ag(» and 
adult samples. 

Availability of measure Rokeac h. Vlilton The Ofn^fi .uni Cinseii Muni New 
York. Basic Books, 1960 

27. Facial Meaning Sensitivity Test 

Designed a-, a teac hing tool and appropriate for jge groups from high school 
to adult,, this instrument assesses an individual's abititv to encode and decode 
meanings conveyed b> facial expressions The instrument is directed specifically 
toward assessing nonverbal receiving ability It consists of forty photographs 
presented in three series. Part one consists of ten photographs, representing ten 
basic classes of fac lal meaning. Part tl has thirtv photographs, three in each of the 
ten basic cate»gories. Part III consists ot the same thirlv photographs presented in 
Part II, but subjects are asked to respond to each of the thirty photographs 
separately The instrument isscorecJ in te-rms of the frequency with which correct 
identifications are made Some normativ e data are reported. This data consists of 
average percentages ot correct identiticalion. for a variety of groups, o^er the 
three parts of the instrument li is designed to [)e used as a teaching tool. 

Availability of measure. Leathers. Ddle KinnvrhjlCumnninicat ion Systems 
New Vork Mlyn and Bacon, 1976 

28. Flanders System of interaction Analysis 

The Flan(K»rs Svstcm ot IntcTac tion \nalvsis is the most widely used system 
tor < ate»Ui.n/mg mifr.K ii< n in ( l.issr(K)m scitinv;s, !t ( oniains only ten ( atc»gorK»s 
A (onsi(j(»rable nun.^x-, ot ( atcgorv svstrms arcderivations— extensions or 
variations— ot this one It is used tor r)oth rcscarc h and training purf>oses. It may be 
employ (»d by one obsrTver. ( oding intcrac tion as i! oc c urs. \t\s c apable of yielding 
both frequ(»n(v distnbunoPA tor ( .itrgorics and ontiguities (a record of the 
sec^U(»n(e ot verbal ar ts eni;aged in bv te.it her and students) I he ( ategorysystem is 
an unusually simple one !t diftc«rentiales tirst between teac her talk and stucJent talk 
Tear her talk is subfiiv ujr«(j into two general r atr'grjries inriirec t inf luenc e anrj ciirect 
influenre. Inrlirer' intlur-nM* ( ontains Irnir s[)e(itu c atr-gr)r!r»s arrepts feeling, 
praisr^s r)r r*nr oi. rages, arrepts or uses ideas ot sli'rlent. asks (^uestir)ns Diri»ct 
intlur»n(e isriivuieri into ♦hree spr-t itu ( .itegones le( tunng giving dirr»c tions. and 
rritiri/ing or jijsiitving .juth^jntv Mthou^h thr' <atr'i^r)rv svstem itsi'lf cr)ntains nr) 
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explicit judgment concerning the appropriateness or productivity of the indirect 
influence or direct influence categories, the accumulated research findings using 
ihi$ category system strongly suggest that teacher behavior falling in the categories 
characterized by indirect influence are associated with a range of positive 
educational outcomes. The student-i^lk dimension is subdivided into only three 
categories: student talk— response, student ialk—in«iaiion, silence or confusion. 
An expanded version of this category system, also developed by Flanders, is 
described in the material cited under availability. 

Availability of measure: Flanders, Ned A. Amiyzing Teacher Behavior. 
Reading, Massachusetts:. Addison Wesley, 197(>. Flanders. Ned. Interaction 
Analysis in the Classroom:, A Manual for Observers. Ann Arbor:, School of 
Education, University of Michigan, 1966. 

29. Houston Test for language Development 

Part 1 covers language deveJopmeni in very young children (six months to 
three years), and pan. 2 covers language development m children aged three 
years to snc years. The test consists of vocabulary items, ratings scales for types of 
vocalizations, Identification of body pans and gestures, geometric drawings and 
designs, counting, and the generation of a language samp 'e of ten responses, ii 
requires approximately forty minutes to adminisier.Jhe norms were established 
on small samples. Information on the adequacy ot the measu*-*? is very limited, 
although Interobserver or inierscorer reliability for pan 1 is reponed to be 
adequate (0.8 correlation for independent examiners). A usable instrument if 
results are interpreted cautiously. 

Availabililiiy of measure: Crabiree, Margaret C. '*The Construction and Trial 
Study of a Language Development Test for Children up to Three Years of Age.'' 
Dociorc I dissenaiion. University of Houston, 1957 Also, Houston Test Company, 
Houston, Texas. 

30. liiinolsTest of Psychoiinguistic Abilities 

Prepared for ages two through ton, the Illinois Test of Psycholinguisiic 
Abilities is used to identify the development of communication abilities and 
deficiencies. It is one of the better developed and refined measures of 
communicative functions. Us subtests include* (1) The receptive process, which 
concerns abilities to comprehend visu;*l and auditory symbols. The Auditory 
iieceptive subtest measures the ability cj a child to derive meaning from orally 
presented material. The Visual Receptive subtest assesses the ability of the child 
to gain meaning from visual symbols. (2) The organizing process, which consists 
of two subtests The Auditory Vocal Association subtest assesses the ability to 
relate to concepts presented orally, using a senlenc e-( omploi ion technique. The 
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Visual Motor Association Subtest assesses the ability to relate to concepts 
presented through pictures. (3) The expressive process, which consists of two 
subtests. The Verbal Expression subtest assesses the ability to Tesenl concepts 
verbally; the Manual Expression subtest assesses the ability to express ideas 
manually. (4) Closure, which concerns the ability to fill in missing parts in 
incomplete pictures of verbal expressions. Crammaiic closure assesses the child's 
ability to make use of the redundancies or oral language in acquiring automatic 
habits for handling syntactic and grammalic inflection. This contains two parts, 
auditory closure and sound blending. The Visual Closure subtest assesses the 
ability to identify a common object from incomplete visual presentation. (5) 
Sequential Memory,, which concerns the ability to reproduce a sequence of 
auditor> or visual stimuli. The Auditory Sequential Memory- subtest measures the 
ability to reproduce sequences of digits from memory. The Visual Sequential Mem- 
ory subteii measures the ability to reproduce a series of nonmeaningf ul figuresf rom 
memory. The test consists of a series of materials in kit form.The administration of 
the test requires forty-five to sixty minutes for an experienced administrator. The 
administrator should have practiced administering the lest, since standard 
procedures must be followed stringently. Many subtests require practice for 
smooth administration. The raw scores are recorded on a score sheet, then are 
•ransferred to a summary sheet to yield: (1 ) psycholinguisiic age for each subtest, 
(2) scale score for each individual. (3) composite linguistic age, (4) mental age 
(Stanford-Binet) estimates. Background work on the adequacy of the measure 
and normative data associated with it are impressive. It is one of the better 
measures, both m terms of construction and refinement , of i he development of 
communicative ability in children 

Availability of measure: Examiner's kit. record forms, monograph of selected 
studies, and manual are available from the University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 
Illinois., 

31. liyin Oral Interview (1976 edition) 

The llym Oral Interview (1976 edition) assesses aural-oral communicative 
abilities. It is essentially a listening lest. There is one form used for placement 
purposes, and one (with aliernaie pretest and posiiesi forms) for achievement 
testing. The test renters around pictures of experiences in the life of a single 
character The pictures serve as stimulus items., and the subjects respond to 
examiner's questions with written responses. The instrument contains fifty 
questions, graded by difficuliy^ Each response is scored across three scale 
intervals, depending upon whether the responses contain correct information or 
errors—primarily mistakes in grammar. The tost is appropriate for use with high 
school and collegesludenls. Reliabilities (presumably internal) rangefrom0.86lo 
0.98. Concurrent validity is high with other measure^ of similar abilities, as well as 
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with teacher and student evaluations of the subject's abilities. Because the 
questions elicit responses that are scored in terms of specific errors, the te«t may 
be used for placement purposes. 

Availability of measure.. Ncwbur House Publishers. 68 Middle Road. 
Rowley, Massachusetts 01%9, 

32. infant Adaptation Scales 

This instrument is used with infants nine to thirty months old. It attempts to 
identify the extent to which infants exhibit appropriate adaptation to physical 
environments and to other people. It consists of a series of items rated on a five- 
interval scale. Each of the items is rated in terms of the degree of adaptation 
exhibited by the infant with resf>ect to that item. The scale ranges from a low point 
(low adaptation) through a middie point (optimal or ideal functioning) to a high 
extreme (unregulated adaptation, inappropriate functioning). The instrument is 
included here because a number of items are directed toward the quality of 
attachment relations with a familiar adult.. Verbal interaction is a specific focus of 
one part of the instrument. Interrater reliability is reported at 0.90. It seems to 
have been developed primarily for research purposes. 

Additional information: Fowler, W "A Developmental Learning Approach 
to Infant Care in a Group Settmg." Memli-Paimer Quarterly (1972): 145-175. 

33, Jiiterpersonal Checklist 

Derived conceptually from the earlv work of Timothy Leary. this inventory 
consists of 134 items presented in true'^false form It is directed toward the 
analysis of interpersonal behavior in terms of eight pairs of variables: 
blunl/aggressive,, competitive/ exploitive, managerial/autocratic, responsible/ 
overgenerous, cooperaiive/ovcr-conveniional, docile^depondent, modest/ 
self-effacing, and sk' niical/disirusiful The invenrory is related conceptually to 
functional communication ;n \hv sense fhdt lht» inlerpcrsonal variables are 
conceived of as having different intensities, some* of vwh.v li indicate o ^ abnormal 
degree of the particular variable The respondent i* first asked lodcsc nbe herself 
or himself in terms of the 134 items., then to describe a series of others (parent, 
spouse., and so on), as well as hi«- or her own i(Je«l. Approximately ten to fifteen 
mKiutes IS required for the desc riplion of eac h target person. IBM answer sho*'ts are 
available that allow up to fiv<» target p(»rsons to b(» described at one test 
administration Scores are yielded for sixl(»<»n interpersonal variables and for four 
summary scores dnrninarKe., love, average mtenstlv, and the number of items 
checked Results can be plotted on a cirtumplex chart. Most test/retest 
reliabilities are in the 070s Considerable validation work has been cJone on the 
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inventory; there is strong evidence of its construct validity. Its utility as a measure 
fdr research purposes has been well established. 

Availability of measure: Psychological Consultation Service, 1230 Queens 
Road, Berkeley, California 94/08. 

34. inierpersonal Communicatioii inventory 

This self-report questionnaire consists of fifty items, either attitudinal in 
nature or descriptive of the subject's patterns, characteristics, and styles of 
communication. The items are direcied toward the ability to listen, to under- 
stand, to emphasize,, to handle angry feelings, to express onpself, and 
conversational attributes. The inventory requires seventh-grade reading ability 
and IS recommended for respondents high school age and older. It was 
developed by sampling the responses of 316 subjects between the ages of 
seventeen and sixty-four, with a median age of twenty-eight. Relatively little 
information is available on the adequacy of the inventory as a measurement 
device. However, the final fifty-item inventory is the result of reducing a larger 
pool of Items through item analysis. Consequently, the instrument, in its present 
form,, may be considere^l appropriate for self-assessment, as a training or 
teaching aide or as a descriptive,, rather than diagnostic, entry to counseling. 

Additional information: Bienvenu, Millard ). ''An Interpersonal Communi- 
cation Inventory." The lournal of Communication (December 1971); 381-388. 

35. Interpersonal Competence Storing System 

This IS a coding system;, consequently, the corpus of material to be scored is 
generated by the user. Behavior to be coded is classified according to three 
subsystems: (1 ) Behaviors describing the individual. Behavior is coded as owning 
up to or not owning up to ideas or feelings, open or not open to ideas or feelings, 
experimenting or rejecting, and experimenting with ideas or feelings. (2) 
Behaviors relating the individual to others. Behavior is coded as helping others to 
own up, helping others to be open,, helping others to experiment, and the 
opposite of each of these. (3) Behaviors reflecting six norms: individuality, 
conformity, concern, antagonism, trust, and mistrust. After coding tht corpus of 
material (tape recordings or transcripts), frequencies are tabulated for each 
category. Frequencies are then multiplied by asMgned ratings, and the scores are 
summed to produce four major scores, individual interpersonal positive,, 
individual interpersonal negative, norms positive, and norms negative. These, 
four rated scores are used to produce an index of competence for each 
individual. These individual indices of competence may then be summed to 
produce a group competence profile. Interobserver reliabilities are usually 
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reported In the 0.80s and 0.90s. Validation work on the coding system has 
involved management groups and participants in T-groups! Predictive validity 
(focusing on anticipated changes in competence scores) was established for the 
management group, and concurrent validity (correspondence between compe- 
tence scores and staff ratings of competence) was establ^hed fc. f he participants 
in T-groups. 

Additional information: Argyris. Chris Organtzatfon and Innovation. 
Homewood, Illinois: The Oorsey Press, 1%5. 

36. interpersonal Perception Method 

This instrument consists of 720 questions, requiring approximately seventy 
minutes to complete, responded to by each member of an interperso ial 
pair.. Questions revolve around sixty issues grouped into six ca;egories: 
interdependence and autonomy; warm concern and support; discourage- 
ment and disappointment; contentions—fight/flight; contradiction and 
confusion; extreme denial of autonomy. Question; concerning the sixty 
issues are presented in such a way as to tap three perspectives: (1) direct 
perspective— person A 's view of issueX; (2) Metapmpective— person A's view of 
B's view of A's view, of X. Although these perspectives seem complicated as 
described here, they may be easily understood in terms of the conceptual 
framework presented in the work cited under availability. This general 
assessment procedure yields four specif c measures of potential interest to 
researchers in interpersonal communication. "Agreement or disagreement" is 
ajialyzed by comparing one person's direct perspective and the other person's 
direct perspective on the same issue. "Understanding or mlsunderstan^ing" is 
analyzed by coniparing one person's metSperspective and the other person's 
direct perspective on the same issue.. "The feeling of;bein'- understood or of 
being misunderstood" is analyzed by comparing one person's metaperspective 
and direct perspective on the same issues. "The realization or failure of 
realization of understanding or misunderstanding" involves a comparison across 
all three perspectives. Considerable information on the adequacy of these 
measures is available in the volume cited under availability. This is a complicated 
assessment procedure, but it can readily be understood and used because of the 
clear and detailed procedures and the conceptual framework presented m the 
general volume. 

Availability measure- Laing. R. D.. Phillipson. H.; and Lee. A. R. Interpersonal 
Perception. A Theory and Method of Rcsv.uch New York. Springer Publishing 
Company, 1%6 

37. Intimacy Scaled Stimuli 

This assessment procedure is an item pool that may be used as a source in 
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developing self-disclosure instruments, studying ^.terpersonal intimacy, con- 
ducting laboratory training, and other such uses. The items are grouped by topic, 
religion, love and sex, family, parental family, hobbies and interests, physical 
appearance, money and property, current events, emotions and feelings, 
relationships with others, attitudes and values, school and work, and biography. 
The items have been scaled for intimacy; that is, the items are weighted for the 
degree of intimacy implied for a relationship if the item has been discussed by the 
relationship pair. An item's scale value was derived from judgments made 
concerning the degree of Intimacy implied by the item. The judgments were 
made by two groups, college students and sailors. An original pool of 671 items 
was reduced to 497 according to a criterion based upon the ^ .icni to which 
independent judges agreed in their responses to the item. Intimacy-scaled 
stimuli do not represent a forma^l lesi or finished mc sure. Rather, they represent 
a pool of item; that may provide valuable assistance lo individuals wishing to 
create a measure of self-disclosure or of relational intimacy.. 

Availability of measure:, Taylor, D. A., and Altman , l./Mntimacy Scaled Stimuli 
for Use in Studies of Interpersonal Relations." Psychological Reports (1966): 
729-730. Al^o Document #8964, ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photo 
Duplication Service, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.. 20540. 

38. lones-Mohr Listening Test 

Developed primarily for use in teaching and training, the Jones-Mohr 
Listening. Test may be regarded as a measure of empathic listening. It is most 
suited tor use with college and adult populations. It consists of two forms, each oi 
which contains thirty stimulus items. !r the original development of the test, a list 
o* fifty basic emotions served as the basis for the development of items. Six 
phrases were written for each of the fifty basic emotions. The phrases are 
presumed to be typical of everyday situations. Six actors (three male and three 
female) each recorded one of the phrases for each of fifty emotions. The resulting 
three-hundred recorded statement were eventually reduced to the final sixty 
items constituting the two forms of this lest. Each item has been recorded in such 
a way as to convey a particular emotion.. Items are presented by audiotape. 
Response forms for each test, with a multiple-choice format, contain four 
alternatives for each item. One alternative is the correct one. The remaining 
three alternatives are described as plausible, yet they are as different from the 
correct iiern as possible, A person's score is the number of correct alternatives 
chosen. There is little mformaiion available on the adequacy of the measure. 
Nonetheless,, it is a well-conceived, carefully developed, and attractively 
packaged lest for training and leaching purposes. 

Availability of measure:. University As!>ociaies Publishers and Consultants, 
7596 Eads Avenue, La jolla., California 92037. 
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39* lourarcf Self-Disclosure Questionnaire 



The early version of ♦he Self-Disclosure Questionnaire consists of sixty items. 
It assesses self-disclosure of attitudes and opinions, tastes and interests, work or 
study, money, personality, and body. Respondents report the extent to which self- 
. disclosure on these subjects fias occurred toward four targets: mother, father, 
best male friend, best female friend Thus, for all subjects. 240 responses are 
required. The respondent rates each itenf for each target in terms of the level of 
disclosure involved, ranging from "have toW nothing about this aspect of me" or 
"lied or misrepresented" (^x>th scale .ntervals scored as 0) to "full and complete" 
disclosure, scored as 2. The original version of this instrument was developed and 
tested on coMege-age adults. Its internal reliability is reported to be 0.94. There is 
considerable evidence of its concurrent and construct validity. For example the ' 
more positive the responses on a "parent-cathexis" questionnaire, the greater 
the indicated level of self-disclosure to parents. A shorter form of this 
questionnaire was reported in 1%1 . ft employed t weniy-five items and was tested 
initially with nursing students. Validation of rhis short form was based on the 
assumption that those who disclosed more were more apt to be viewed by ' 
teachers as having mastered the necessary interpersonal skills for nursing. The 
correlation between grades in nursing courses and disclosure was reported to be 
0.78. These measures of self-disclosure, though ear»y ones, are still widely used. 
See also "Self-Disclosure Questionnaire " a related mstrumeni reported in this 
book. 

* 

Availability of measure: lourard.S. M . and Lasakow. P "Some Fa< tors in Self- 
Disclosure." journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology (1958): 91-98; and 
lourard, S. M.,/'Self'Disclosure Scores and Grades in Nursing College." /ouma/ 
oMpp//ed Psycho/ogy (1%1): 244-247. 

40« Kohn Social Competence Scale 

Appropriate for use with children from three to si* years old. the instrument 
calls for teacher ratings of children in kindergarten or preschool settings. There is 
a long (seventy-three-item) and a short (sixty-four-item) form. Both forms 
require ratings of the child's social-emotional function ,. The development of the 
instrument on ratings applied to a large sample of children in public day-care 
centers resulted in the identification of two factors bemg rated. The first factor 
represents an interest/participation versus apathy/withdrawal dimension of 
social-emotional functioning. The second factor represents a cooperation/ 
compliance versus anger/defiance dimension Specific items are distributed 
acro<is these two factors, and each item is rated on a seven-point scale.. The 
content of the items and the Dipolar narui e of the factors assessed by those items 
both imply strong normative judgments concerning the adequacy or appropri- 
ateness of the child's social-emotional functioning, interrater reliabilities are 
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feponed to be 0 77 for the tirsl Idclor and 0.8'' -^"^ the second factor. Scores 
derived from ihis instfumenl aro stable for children from preschool to early 
elementary years In validation studies, scores accurately distingt^ished normal 
and emotionally disturbed children, predicted certain aspects of the child's 
cognitive functioning and school achievement., and corresponded to different 
patterns in the early mother child relationship. The instrument v^as developed 
carefully and tested with good results it seems an adequate measure of social 
competence for the early years, for social competence conceptualized m terms 
of the two factors identified above 

Additional information Kohn.M .and Rosman.B. L 'A Social Competence 
Scale and Symptom Checklist for the Preschool Child. Factor Dimensions. Their 
Crc.s-lnstrument Ceneralitv, and Longitudinal Persistence^ " Deve/opmenfa/ 
Psychology (1972): 430-444 

41. Language Ability Test oi the Language Arts Test 

The Language Ability Test has ;wo major objectives: (1) to assess the student's 
understanding of the basic structure of th English language and {2) to assess the 
student's abihties to use sentence elements effectively in standard patterns Of 
the fifty-^ighi items constituting this test fourteen are devoted to basicstructure 
and the remamini; torty-four are devoted to the use of sentence elements. It is 
directed toward use in grades seven through nine. Directions for setting up and 
administering the test are quite explicit. Test scores c an be reported in one of four 
ways raw scores, within-grade percc»ntiies. vMthin-grade standards, and across- 
grade standards It requires about forty minutes to administer The validity of the 
test appears to be primarilv of the content tvpe. since the items were developed 
from an analysis of leading textbooks and were refined bv examination by 
experts. Internal reliabihrv ranges from 0 84 to 0 95 The test seems appropriate 
for assessing achievement, though somewhat less appropriate for diagnostic 
interpretation of individual subject scores Data on standardization appears to be 
adequate, except that there is a general overrepresentafion of rural communities 
and an underreprPM»nrati()n of metropolitan conimunitics 

Availjbilitv ot m<Msure Houghton Mjfflin Company. 2 Park Str^»cr. Boston., 
Massachusetts 02107 

42. Language Communication Skills Task 

The purpose at thr I angu igc'C ommunu ation Skills lask (LCST) is to study 
the njturc of languag(Mommuni<att<)n among voung < hildrc^n m o!dt»r to assess 
their language < onipctenc m»s Language < <>mprten< les in this tc»st are defined as 
the competencies rc*C|Uired \n tnttMindivulual c omniunu ations The* LCST was 
designc»d to assess ihc* voung ( hild's cioilitv Hi to dcvivc* mcMning and ideas from 
his or her so< lolirguistK sitUdtJon. i2) to transmit these n^Mnings and ideas to 





others, (3) to respond to the language behavior or others, and (4) to adapt 
communicative input to achieve effective language communication. The general 
assessnwnt procedure includes two parallel sets of tasks. These tasks were 
designed to measure the child's communication skills both as a speaker and as a 
listener. The material used in each communication task includes two identical 
colored drawings of familiar setiings. classroom and kitchen, mounted on 
magnetic chalkboards. The test was designed for administration to one pair of 
children at a time, one in the presenter role and the other m the receiver role. 
Each child has the same scene, and it is the task of one to tell the other where to 
place objects in the scene. The measures derived include four subscores: the 
presenter score, the receiver score, the m^an score, and the criterion score. The 
task is designed for use with children in kindergarten and primary grades. 
Information concerning the adequacy of the measure is somewhat sparse. It was 
used to collect data on a sample of 112 children in a Pittsburgh elementary school.. 
Internal reliability coefficients are reported to be in the 0.70s. Validation 
information is limited. What information there isontheadequacyof the measure 
is encouraging. This assessment procedure is worth exploring, simply because it is 
one of the few direct measures of both sourceand receiver communication skills 
for young children. 

Availability of measure: Learning Research and Development Center,, 
University of Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

43. Leathers' Nonverbal Feedback Rating Instrument 

Appropriate primarily for use in teaching and trairmg settings, this 
instrument assesses the dominant meaning contained in the nonverbal portion Oi 
a feedback response. It is intended to provide users with detaded information 
about feedback to their own communication. A videotape is made of a subject 
talking to another person. The subject rates the feedback exhibited by the other 
individual, on ten semantic differential Kales. These scales are arranged in four 
categories, which include (1) involvement, assessed through scales bounded by 
involved/withdrawn responsive/unresponsive., attentive/inattentive, and 
interested/disinterested; (2) feeling, assessed through scales bounded by 
pleased/displeased and friendly/hostile., (3) analysis, assessed through scales 
bounded by deliberative/spontaneous and malytical/impulsive; (4) control, 
assessed through scales bounded by confident/uncertain and clear/confused.. 
The ratings are both generated and interpreted by the subject. The instrument 
seems intended to structure the perceptions of the '>ubjo(t m viewing feedback 
exhibited to him or her. In its present form,, tho instrument seems limited to 
leaching and training settings and should be rega'-ded as an instructional aide.. 

Availability of measure: Leathers Dale wvrn,il Communication Systoms. 
Mew York: Allyn and Bacon, 1976 
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44. Linguistic Ambiguity 



At elemeniary-school levels, this mslrumenl assesses the ability lo delect 
linguistic ambiguity. It is included here for two reasons. (1) The ability to detect 
and resolve linguistic ambiguity mav be considered an important dimension of 
the development of receptive language '2) Sorr^^ researchers., especially 
psycholinguists, are investigating iln^ulstlC ambiguity because they consider 
linguistic ambiguity an important construct m understanding 'he processing and 
interpretation of sentences. The test consists of four parts, each corresponding 
with a type of linguistic ambiguity. Each pan contains six sentences that the child 
IS asked to rephrase in his or her own words. The score obtained isthenu berof 
linguistic ambiguities detected. The four types of ImgristK ambiguitit- are (1l 
lexical anibiguity. present when a given lexical item has more than one semantic 
interpretation ("club" can be a group of people or a heavy stick): (2) phonological 
ambiguity, present when a given phonological sequence can be interpreted in 
nriore than one way (the doctor is out of patients/patience); (3) surface-structure 
ambiguity.^ present when words in a sentence can be grouped m two different 
ways (he sent her kids story books); (4i deep-structure ambiguity, present when 
two different deep structures are mapped on a single surface structure (the duck 
IS ready to eat). Information on the adequacy of the measure is extremely sparse., 
although interobserver reliability in the scoring of correct versus incorrect 
subject responses is reported to be perfect. Given the unusually high degree of 
face validity in the items, interobserver reliabilitv may well be considered the 
most important evidence of both the adequacy and the utility of this instrument, 

Additional information- Schult/. Thomas R.-. and Pilon. Robert. "Develop- 
ment of the Abilities to Detect I inguistic Ambiguity." Ch./ciDeve/opmenf (1973): 
728-733. 

45. Machiavellianism Scale (Math IV) 

This instrument has been used occasionallv to examine the effec is of, and to 
predict success in. communu ation (ourscwork at the college level. It is an 
attempt to assess the extent towhic h an individua! views others primarily in terms 
of their usefulness for his or her own purposes Th<*re are several versions of this 
scale, one of which is appropriate for use with < hildlrcn., but Machiavellianism 
scales are used pre(Jominantlv with a(Julis The Mach IV is a iv.enty-tiem scale., 
requiring the responcients to in(Ji( ate agreement or (Jisagreement with the items. 
Another version of the scale. \t k h V, is designed tooverc ome so< iai-desirabiliiy 
responses, which might be assumed to ex(»r(ise (onslde^)ble influence on the 
way an indivicJual responds to the it(»ms in Mm h IV Reliabilities for Marh IV are 
reported in thc^ 0 70s,, and r(»li.ibrli!ies for Ma(h V art* r(»pc)rte(j in the 0 50s 
(internal reliahililies) Of thetwomost-trequenilv UM'd versions <> stale. each 
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has advantages. The advantage of Mach IV is its higher reliability. The advantage 
of Mach V is its control of social -desirability responses. Validation w^ork on the 
Mach scales is impressive, particularly with respect to the predictive validity of 
the scales. Many of the validation studie« reported in the volume cited for 
additional information demonstrate differences between high and low scorers in 
terms of observable behaviors. 

Additional information: Christie, R., and Geis, F. L Studies m Machia\/ellian' 
ism. New York:. Academic Press. 1970. 

46. Measuremcfit ol Semantic Habits 

This instrument assesses the propensity to use different modes of semantic 
response to objects in the human and material environment. The instrument is 
subscaled to focus on four dimensions of semantic response: positive 
evaluations, negative evaluations, observable denotative attributes, and cate- 
gorization.. Requiring approximately fifteen minutes to complete. 143 forced- 
choice responses are called for, each response indicating a selection of one 
dimension over another. Three scoresare produced: overall positive evaluation, 
overall negative evaluation, and a "balance" score of categorization and 
denotative attributes. These three scores all have internal reliabilities of 
approximately 0.80. Results of an Item analysis are repor:«>d. as wel! as norms. The 
instrument i$ apparently intended for use with adults. 

Additional information. Nunnaliy, J.. C.;; Flower, R. C; and Hodges, W. F. 
"Measurement of Semantic Habits./' Educational and Psychotogicat Measure- 
ment {1%3):, 419-434., 

47. Measurement of Social Intelligence 

This multidimensional measure assesses what the authors call "behavioral 
cognition/' what we have called "empathic ability". Six dimensions are 
represented in this measure: (1 1 units representative of facial, vocal, gestural, or 
postural expressions; {2| classes, in which a respondent discriminate*; a particular' 
response from a set of responses; 13) relations— social relationships; (4) systems-— 
sequences of social behavior;, (5| transformation— focusing on flexibility or 
creativity; and (6) implications— judging antecedents or consequences. This is a 
multifaceted test with stimulus items composed from tape-recorded sentences, 
sounds, words, photographs, drawings, stick-figures, and so on. The responses are 
mostly to multiple-choice items. Some of the scoring requires analysts of written 
responses.. The measure was refined from a very large initial item pool by means 
of item analysis. Norms are based upon middle-class eleventh-grade students. 
Internal reliabilities for the various parts of the measure are comparatively low., 
but external reliabilities (interscorer) are reasonably high. Validation work on the 
measure has apparently centered on its construct validity The construct 
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''behavioral cognition" is a very complex one. judging from the high number of 
factors discovered (nineteen) in a factor analysis of various parts of the measure. 
We found no other measures of empathic ability as comprehensive as this one. 
This measure should be of interest to readers for several reasons. It represents a 
serious and energetic attempt to explicate a complex construct, and it is one of 
the few reasonably adequate .ivailable measures for empathic ability that is not 
based solely upon the accuracy of the judgments of a target person. 

Availability of measure: Sheridan Supply Company. PO Box 837. Beverly Hills, 
California 90213. 

48. Message Preferences 

This instrument generates judgments concerning the appropriateness of 
particular messages for specific relationships. The procedure was used with two 
age groups^ boys eight to ten years old and eleven to thirteen. It was used to 
investigate four relationships; mother, best friend, favorite boys-club member, 
and a policeman. Ten message categories were investigated: (1) strength- 
protection, (2) strength-control, (3) affection, (4) handling anger, (5) growmg-up/ 
independence. (6) >ex rote. {7) mut ual enjoyment. (8) understanding of feelings, 
(9) identity, (10| i mpersonal objects. A set of statements is presented on cards. The 
subject sorts the cards according to how good or bad he would feel if a particular 
source (one of the four identified) were to have made the statement to him., The 
assessment procedure yields ratings or evaluation of particular messages in terms 
of their appropriateness in particular relationships. Information concerning the 
reliability and validity of the measure is not sufficient to allow for any conclusions 
concerning its adequacy. 

Additional information Helper. M. M. "Message Preferences: An Approach 
'to the Assessment of Interpersonal Standards " jour ml ot Project tve Techniques 
and Personality As^e^smont (19701. 64-70 

49. Metropolitan Readiness Test 

The Metropolitan Readiness Test is designed to measure readiness for first- 
grade instruction and to provide teachers with information helpful in classifying 
pupil.. It IS included here because amonj; its subtests are wor<i meaning and 
listening It was constructed in 1933 and revised in 1%9. The test requires 
approximately sixty minutes m thrr<' sessions. Scores ati u o subtests combine 
into a total score that is classified into one* of five ratings The five ratings 
represent levels of readiness for instruction and include ratings that imply 
assignment to slow section*^ or the need for mdividu.i! instruction. The manual 
contains considerable mformation beannK on its construct., content., and 
predictive valid tv, Reliabilities are fonsistontl', hij^h for th<» total t(*st Subtest 





reitabiittles are lower, Unfonunalely. the lowest jniernal reliabilily is for the 
listening subtest (0.50). 

Availability of measure; Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovich. 757 Third Avenue,, 
New York, New York 10017. 

50. Modes ol Communicalfon 

This category system is appropriate primarily for research purposes. It ts a 
complicated system requiring coding from video or audio tape. The system is 
designed for the analysis of interaction between teachers and students, 
specifically in religious school settings, but it might be easily modified for 
application to other settings. Its focus is upon what are called ''modes of 
communication," conceived of in terms of four b''oad categories. 0) Subjective 
mode. Subjective mode refers to communication wherein the primary referent 
of the language is self. The subjective mode is further divided into categories that 
identify communicative acts as self-referred, private expression, and perceptual 
or imagery-reference. Each of these categories is, in turn, further differentiated.. 
(2) Empirical mode. Empirical mode refers tocommunication wherein the person 
speaking focuses attention upon the other. Language employed is referenced to 
real persons or objects presumed to be recognizable by the other. This broad 
category is further divided into "descriptive of others present" and ''describes 
remoie fact." The second of these categories is further differentiated. (3) 
/fiferprer/ve mode. Communication classified as falling within this mode focuses 
upon similarity of tnought processes. This broad category includes numerous 
subcategories. such as causality, generalizations, hypothesis, principles, meaning 
statements, possibility statements, and a great many oJher>. {4) Moral mode.. 
Communication classified as falling within this mode is said to contain an explicit 
or implicit "ought./' Its broad category includes a number of specific categories, 
such as "should" statements, instructions, permissions, prohibitions, prodding, 
and good/evil statements, among others. This category system is a unique one 
and 15 included here because it has an at> pical focus on the modes of expression 
employed by individuals in interaction situations 

Availability of measure. Roberts., William L. "Modes of ''Communication: A 
Model for Studying Teacher-Student Interaction '* Doctoral dissertation,, 
Princeton Theological Semmarv. 1%8. 

51. Modes ol Speech Continuum 

A measure of communication tompeionte. this instrument was developed 
tor use with children ages two and one-half to foui vears. It is administered 
individually in an interview format. fh( interview consists of a series of 
preestablished probes, and the child is giv(».i two ( hances to ffspond to each 
probe The probes are organi/ed around sewn functional uses of speech. 
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(1) contactive — initiating communication, (2) conversative — keeping interaction 
going, (3) descriptive., (4) directive, xplanatory, (6) narrative, and (7) 
persuasive .J he child's response to each probe is judged as either appropriate or 
inappropriate. There are two probes for each of the seven functtonal areas. With 
minimal training, interobserver reliability in classifying responses as appropriate 
or inappropriate is reported to range from 0.78 to 0.81. Arguments for validity are 
primarily of the content and construct types. However, some information is 
available that suggests discriminant validity for the measure. That is, the 
instrurnent appears toassess not just language abilities or linguistic competencies 
but the ability of the child to meet thefunctional demandsof the communication 
situation. For this reason, the instrument is suggested as a way of assessing 
communication competence in young children. 

Availability of measure' Riccillo, Samuel C. ''Children's Speech and 
Communicative Competence." Doctoral dissertation. University of Denver,, 
1974. 

52. Nonverbal Measure of Children's Frustration Response 

Appropriate for ages three and one-half to seven,, this instrument is an 
indirect assessment of a child's responses to frustrating situations. The child is 
presented eighteen sets of pictures. Each set contains two pictures that establish a 
frustrating situation ar . three pictures that correspond to the responses most 
likely to be engaged in by the individual depicted in the frustrating situation. For 
each set, the response pictures characterize either an aggressive response, a 
prosocial response, or an avoidance response. There are two forms of the trst, 
one for girls and one for boys. The child receives a score for each of the three 
response choices, the score indicating the total number of choices for each type 
of response selected. The test can be administered in approximately fifteen 
minutes. Internal reliabilities are moderate to high, consistently higher for boys 
than for girls. Validity of the measure was supported by finding correspondences 
between test scores and extensive observations of behavior in a nursery school 
setting, as well as correspondence between aggressive responses to the pictured 
situations and preferences for viewing aggressive television programs. 

Additional information: Vondracek. F. W.; S*2in, A. H.; and Friedrich, L. K.. 
"A Nonverbal Technique for Assessing Frustrdtion Response in Preschool 
Children." /ourna/ of Porsondhty A^sQs^mcnt (1973). 355-362. 

53. Observation of Socialization Behavior 

This rather complex assessment procedure uses both observation and 
ratings. It is applicdbic to children aged three to eight and assesses a range of 
interaction variables. It has two forms, the first appropriate for analyzing 
videotaped interactions and the secoiid appropriate for analyzing live 
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interactions as thrv occur The corpus of events to l)e jnaly/ed is generated by 
placing children in j peer-grcjup interaction setting involved unstructured 
situations. A heavy focus of the instrument is on the qujntitv and c^ualitv of the 
verbal and nonverbal communication displayed in the unstructured interaction 
situations. Observation and rating procedures are grouped for scoring purposes 
according to emotional tone, social behavior,, nonvt rbaUbehavior physical- 
behavtor. nonver*>al-behavior plav -context,, verbali/ation., involvement., peer 
interaction, group interaction, adult interaction, and inferred motivation. Many 
of the dimensions scaled through th(»se procedure^ are drawn from other 
measures. Information on the adec^uacy of the measure is scarce 

Availability of measure: Institute for FamiS and Child Study,, Home 
Management House L nit «2., Michigan Stat(» I niversitv East Lansing, Michigan 
48824 

54. Orientation Inventory 

This inventory assesses types of satisfaction and rc»wards sought in 
interpersonal situations. It identifies three orientations, self-orientation, 
interaction orientation, and task orientation Interaction orientation is concep- 
tualized differently than, it is in the communication cJisciplme. Interaction 
orientation is conceived of in terms of an inci'vidual s concern with maintaining 
happy., harmonious relationships in a superficial way, often making it difficult to 
contribute to task accomplishment or to be of real h(»Ip to others The inventory 
consists of several do/en statements, with ihrcn* alternatives tor each statement 
The three alternatives to each item corresf)on(J to the* three orumtations assessed 
bv the inventory The inventory was (k»v eloped fcjr use at college and adult levels. 
Test, retest reliability ranges between 0 73 and 0 75 for the three sc ales. Validation 
checks may be interpr(»ted as demonstrating moderate levels ot validity. There is 
some evidence that the subscales distinguish among more-successful and less- 
successful supervisors* more-successful ^uf)ervts(jrs score highc*r on lask- 
orientanon. and less-sncc(»ssful supervi*v(jrs sc o^^e higher on self-orientation 
Remaining validity information demonstrates (jnlv mcjderate c correspondence 
between scale scorers and expert ratings and between scale sc ()r(»s and other 
personality inventc)ries, 

A\vailability of measure Ba'^*' Bernarci \1 The Orientatujn Inventory " Palo 
Alto, California C onsulting f'svr holom^ts Press. 1%2 

55. PageKs Interpersonal Tactics Stories 

bsable with late* elcmu ntarv and early junior hi^^h school males, this 
instrument assesses the dispositKjns ot boys to advrxatc violent or nonvioU»nt 
tactic s as thc^ ''b(»st ' method of handling p(»er disfjurcs It i (insists o( four stcjries,, 
cac ti describing intc^rpersoti.il c tm\\u t sitij.ilK^ns involving two br ys of the same 
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age, neither of whom has an apparent physical, emotional, or mental advantage. 
Each story leads to d confrontation and ends with a question concerning what the 
target character in the story should do next. Five alternative tactics are presented 
at the conclusion of each story. Four of these tactics describe nonviolent 
strategies for resolving the conflict. One of the alternatives d -scribes the use of a 
violent tactic, such as slapping, hitting, or punching. Stories were developed at 
fifth-grade reading level. The stories have high content validity, since they were 
developed through interviews with directors of youth r'^creation centers, and 
were pretested with elementary ^^.hool boys for understanding of the stories and 
plausibility of the tactics. Relatively nttle information on the adequacy of the 
measure is available: however, the instrument was developed in such a way as to 
suggest considerable potential as a measure of predisposition toward violent or 
nonviolent resolution of interpersonal conflict situations.. 

Availability of measure: Pagel, Thomas F. "Choice of Viok?nce:, A Study of 
Values, Television Program Preferences. Television Viewing Habi's, and Selected 
Sociopsychological Characteristics as Related to the Selection of Violent or 
Nonviolent Interpersonal Tactic Alternatives." Doctoral dissertation. University 
of Denver, 1971. 

56. Palo Aho Group Therapy Scale 

This instrument is included here because it contains eighty-eight brief 
descriptions of behavior that may be employed by an observer or a group leader 
to describe the behavior of group members in simple, true/false terms. The items 
cover a wide range of behaviors, yet the inventory is simple enough to allow for 
the scoring of six to ten group members per hour. It was developed to assess the 
adequacy of an individual's interpersonal relationships in a group-therapy 
setting. It focuses on the avoidance of human contact, the amount of anxiety or 
discomfort exhibited, empathic ability, and willingness to accept common goals 
and to work cooperatively for goal fulfillment It was developed specifically for 
use with group-thrrapy patients and was tested for adequacy on a sample of 128 
hospitalized patients. It has moderato-to-stronK reliability,, but interobserver 
reliability seems to fluctuate as a function ol the type of group being described. 
Tests of Its concurrent validity demonstrate a correspondence between scale 
scores and ^roup-lodder rankings of patients In addition, the items adequately 
discriminate between patients identified as "best" and patients identified as 
''poorest." It IS one of the few instruments that generates normative judgments 
about the adequacy of an individuai's interpersonal relationships in group 
settings,, and it is includc»d because of the potential applicability of some of the 
Items to nontherapy s(»ttin^s 

Availability of mcMsure FTnney., B C "A Scale to Measure Interpersonal 
Relationships in Group Psvchotherapy.'" (*ro(//) Psv< /jofhcrapy (1954). 52-56. 
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57. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 



The Peabody Picture Vocabulary "est was designed to measure verbal 
intelligence exhibited through the subject's hearing vocabulary.. This lest is 
particularly useful with nonreaders or remedial readers. The test consists of a 
series of pictures that are presented to the child by the examiner.: The child is 
asked to point to the correct picture on hearing the word f rom theexaminer. The 
test requires ten to fifteen minutes for each child. The total raw score is the 
number of correa responses. The scores may be converted irtto three types of 
derived scores: (1) anageequivalent (mental age), (2) a standard score equivalent 
(intelligence quotient), and (3) a percentile equivalent.. Extensive standardiza- 
tion information, reliability information, validity results, and normative data are 
available in the test manual.. The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test is one of the 
most widely used of the vocabulary tests and is considered to be one of the most 
adequate, it is appropriate for use with ages three to eighteen. 

Availability of measure: American Guidance Service, Publishers Building, 
Circle Pines, Minnesota 55014. 

58* PerceHred Confirmation inventory 

The Perceived Confirmation Inventory, developed by Evelyn Siebjrg, is a 
self-report instrument consisting of six rating scales believed to reflect the extent 
to which an individual feek confirmed by another.. The respondent rates any 
designated other in terms of the extent to which the other's behavior reflects an 
awareness of, interest in. acceptance of, respect, liking, and trust for the 
respondent. It was refined with samples of coiiege students, but it is applicable to 
other age groups., it has high internal reliability and high content validity. 
Evidence is presented to support that when subjects rate different targets (other, 
friend, and professor) the ratings are consistent within targets and different 
across targets. The inventory appears to be a straightforward and adequate 
assessment of the extent to which an individual feels he or she has been 
confirmed by a designated other.. 

Availability of measure: Jacobs. Merel»;n R. "Levels of Confirmation and 
Disconfjrmation in Interpersonal Communication.*' Doctoral dissertation. 
University of Denver,; 1973, 

59. Performance Record for the Personal and Social Development Program 

This general assessment procedure is included here for three reasons. (1) It 
may be used by teachers to categorize student behavior in the classroom. (2) It 
implies a strong normative judgment concerning behaviors that need improve- 
ment and behaviors to be encouraged. (3) Some of the categories of behavior, 
such as "social adjustment" and "sensitivity to others" suggest that the 
assessment procedure is focused at least partly on the rommunicalive behavior of 
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students in classrooms. The instrument focuses attention on eight categories of 
student behavior' personal ad|ustment, responsibility and effort, creativity and 
initiative, integrity, social adjustment , sensitivity to others, group orientation, and 
adaptability tc i ules ^nd conventions. These categories of behavior are described 
w»fh examples, and, within each category,, the descriptions are divided t ito 
behaviors that need improvement and behaviors to be encouraged. The 
instrument might more properly be regarded an observation guide. It does, 
however,, call for the classification of behaviors within each of the eight 
categories and requires, further, the assignment of behaviors to either a positive 
or negative subcategory for each of the general categories. It is intended to be 
used over a period of several months to assess a child's weaknesses and strengths. 
Since it is an observation guide rather than a measure,, usual information 
concerning its adequaC) is scarce. However,, it was developed according to 
critical-incidence techniques. The category system grew from an analysis of five 
thousand behaviors regarded as "critical incidents" in the sense that these 
behaviors were assumed to bear directly on the child's later personality and 
character development. The merits of the category system are predominantly in 
terms of the excessive care taken in its development rather than in standard tests 
of Its reliability and validity subsequent to its development. 

Availability of measure. Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue,, 
Chicago. Illinois 60610, 

60. Performance Style Test 

This selt-repor: instrument, consisting of fifty-five true/false items, was 
devek»ped to identify an individual's charac tenstic performance style in inter- 
personal relations The test is keyed so that each ^spondent may receive a score 
m the form of a percentile rank on each of throe performance styles in 
interpersonal relations The three pertorm<»nce styles are conceptualized as (1) 
the extent to which an mdiviclua! dislikes anci prefers to avoid interpersonal 
contacts in which, in his or her own ey^s. he or she is c ailed upon to act or to play a 
role, (2) the extent ro whuh an individual typically is skilled in interpersonal 
relations., enjOys them, and knows '%Iiat to do in interpersonal contexts. (3) the 
extent to which an individual's behavior is directed almost completely by the 
nature of the intc^rpersonal situation in whic h the individual happens to be The 
test was developed wiih 852 undergraduates m introductory psychology course's 
at the 'Jniversitv of Conniv ticut Test retest reliabilities tend to c luster around 
0 85 Scores on the three performance stvk^s are negatively interc orrelated, and 
the iternsappear to cliscnminato effec tively anions the ;hree performance styles., 
as conceptualized 

Availability of measure. Kln^e„ K;. ,incl Wal >n. K "A fc^st to Measure 
Performance Stvles m Intc^rpersonal Relations ** f\,( f\ol(t^n ,il Repor/s (1%8) 
147-154 
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61. Personal OrtenUtion inventory 



The Personal Orientation Inventory is included here for two rej^ ns: 
(1 ) Shostru m's extension of Maslow*s theories of self-actualization has influenced 
work in the field of communication, particularly in the area of interpersonal com- 
munication. (2) Several of thesubscaies derived from the inventory may be useful in 
investigations of funUional communication. In particular, ihesubscale"capacity 
for intimate contact" assessesthe extent to which an individual exhibits the ability 
to form and sustcftn intimate relationships. Intended as a measure of personal 
maturity, with "self-actualizers" presenting the presumed highest level of 
personality development, the instrument in general and many of the subscales 
have been interpreted as having direct relevance to the investigation of, and the 
conceptual understanding of, effective communication. The inventory consists 
of 150 forced-choice items. The items are self-descriptive, and the respondent 
selects the one from each pair that best characterizes self. The inventory requires 
approximately twenty minutes to complete. Raw scores may be converted to 
percentiles derived from a sample of 2,607 college freshmen. Norms are available 
for other comparison groups, inciuding student nurses, male supervisors, college 
juniors and seniors, high school students, and delinquent males. Considerable 
information is available on the adequacy of the measure. The assumption is that 
readers of this volume would not be interested in the use of the inventory to 
distinguish healthy personalities from unhealthy ones. If u or research 
purposes, the instrument has adequate validity. Considerable cart been taken 
in the development of the inventory, but the researcher would nt, to test the 
the reliability of the subscales betore using them individually. 

Availability of measure: Education and Industrial Testing Service, San Diego, 
California 92107. 



62. Personal Report of Communication Apprehension 

The Personal Report of Communication Apprehension (PRCA), a self-report 
measure of communication apprc>h* nsion. was developed for use with college 
students, tenth graders, and seven . graders. The insirumenl consists of twenty 
items rated by subjects on a tive-inierval. agree/disagree scale. The items focus 
on interpersonal communication, group communication, and a few "extreme" 
publir-speaking dnd small-group situations Reliabilities are reported to be in the 
0.90s for PRCA-coHege and in the .80's for PRCA-IOlh grade and PRCA-7lh grade. 
Test/retest .eliability for PRCA-(ollege, over a ten-day period, was 0.83. 
Validations focused upon, and demonstrated a correspondence betweeen, 
fkCA scores and student self-ranking compared across members of small- 
ciiscussion groups. In addition, ( orrespondenco is reported to exist between 
uqusually high scores obtained by students and obs(»rver*s evaluations of these 
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high-scoring students. The validation work contained in the original report of this 
instrument is somewhat sparse, but a reasonably high degree of content validity 
for the items makes this instrument worth examining. 

Availability of measure: McCroskey, James C "Measures of Communlca- 
tlonbound Anxiety." Speech Monographs (1970):. 270-278. 

63* Personal Report on Confidence as a Speaker 

This instrument assesses emotions experienced by students speak ng 
formally before peers. It focuses on related dimensions of fear versus confidence. 
The instrument itself consists of three sections. (1) two scales, one on which 
respondents report feelings before speaking, the second on which respondents 
report feelings during speaking; (2) a checklist of adjectives describing feelings 
before and during speaking (twenty-two items); (3) 1p4 descriptive statements on 
which respondents report degrees of fear and degrees of confidence. Following 
validation work on the instrument, the third section has been used most 
frequently and is used occasionally still. The instruments was devised by sampling 
college-student responses. Its Internal reliability is approximately 0.87 to 0.93. 
External reliability figures contained in the original report of the instrument are 
suspect, since lest/retesi correlations tor the 117 subjects were based on scores 
obtained prior to, and after, four months of speech training. In our opinion, the 
strongest argument for the validity of the instrument is contained in the high 
intercorrelation among the three sections of the instrument. Moreover, 
moderate correlations are reported between self-reported anxiety (scores on this 
instrument) and observers' ratings. In addition, moderate correlations are 
reported between self-reported anxiety and relevant subscales of a psychological 
inventory. 

Availability of measure: Gilkmson, Howard. "Social Fears as Reported by 
Students in College Speech Classes/' Speech Monographs (1942): 141-160. 

64. Porch Index of Communicative Ability 

Developed to diagnose levels of communicative ability in aphasics, the Porch 
Index of Communicative Ability (PICA) yields gestural,, verbal, graphic, and total 
scores. It requires approximately one to one and a half hours to administer. The 
examiner rates subject responses on a relatively complex rating scale tsixieen 
scale intervals or scoring categories). The responses are in the same mode as the 
subtests (gesture,, verbal, graphic) and as the input modalities (visual recognition, 
spoken words, reading). The ratings are transformed in percentile ranks, based 
upon a sample of 150 adult aphasic patients. Forty hours of study and practice in 
administering and scoring under someone akeady trained in the use of PICA is 
recommended. The instrument is directed toward adult aphasic patients. For 
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trained scorers, reliabiiiiv is in the 0.90s. The validilv of the tests seems to be 
primarily content or td(e validity. 

Availability of measure Consulting Psychologists Press, 577 College Avenue, 
Palo Alto. California 94306. 

65. Purdue Basic Oral Communication Evaluation Form 

This measure of general communication effectiveness requires an interview 
conducted for the purpose of generatingsubject responses that ate then rated on 
several dimensions: ^^) physical rommunication,j2) vocal communication J3) 
verbal communication ("use of language"), (4) listening and feedback behavior., 
(5) adaptive behavior (monitoring).. (6) general personality impressions, (7) 
overall score (a "gestalt" evaluation) After a completed interview, the 
interviever rates the subject on each of the dimensions identified above. The 
instrument requires skilled or trained raters, and apparently there is no 
standardized interview schedule. It is designed t assess general communication 
effectiveness fo^ adult subjects The principal argument for the adequacy of the 
measure is represented by evidence that trained interviewers accurately 
discriminated between "successful ' and "less-successful" supervisors in a large 
!»ervice industry It is rather a global measure. The scores derived from the rating 
scale are not normed or standardly ?f However,, because it assesses general 
communication effectiveness in a face-to-face interaction setting, it has marked 
advantages as a diren measure of communication effectiveness. 

Additional ''formation: Pace. R Wayne.. and S:mons, Herbert W. "Prelim- 
mar/ Validation Report on the Purdue Basu Oral Communication Evaluation 
Form." Personne/ lounwl (1%3) 191-193.. 

66. Receiver Apprehension Test 

A twenty-Item., self report measure of apprehension eAiHTiencecJ in the 
receiving of communication iis fo( *<- on hhcwvj apprehension, primarily m 
interpersonal-communication situdtions Dev('l(j|H»(i h\ samf)ling responses of 
college students and then comf>art»d hs tac tor analvs's with the Personal Report 
of Communication Apprehension , this instrument sec*ms to focu^ (Jis( rimirating- 
ly on apprehensions experK»n( vd bv receivers In thi*« '■c»sp(>( t. the instrument is 
unique Its ( orrelation with \hv Pt»rsonal Rc»port of CcjmmunK ation Apprehen- 
sion IS low (0 20)., thOs a(i(i!ng to a dairn tor d »(riminant valuiity The internal 
reliability of the mstrumen, is rcportc(i tobcO 91 Jts inefil anci utihtv (ierivc»from 
Its unique focus on receiver dr)f>rehension 

Availability of measurr ' *A'he(»If'ss, L K. 'An Investigation of Rc^reivcr 
Apprehension and So( tal C ( 't'^ xt dimensions ol ( orTununu alion Appr(»hc»nsi()n " 
Speech 7ear/]er /1975I 2^\-2^i ^ 
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67. Resource Process Coding System 



This unique category system centers on interaction settings in which the 
individuals transmit informational resources to each other. Though designed for 
the analysis of interaction in correctional and mental-health settings, it seems to 
be applicable to almost any institutional setting in which information exchange 
occurs. It may be employed by a single observer, coding interaction as it happens.. 
The tendency has been to modify this basic category system in terms of the 
demands of the institutional setting in which it is used. The basic category system 
differentiates, at the broadest level, between modes, information, direction, and 
support. Within each mode there are six resource categories: seeking, giving, 
depriving accepting, ignoring, and rejecting The category system has several 
meritorious features, not the least of which is the careful explication of the 
support mode. The category system not only focuses on the characteristics of 
interaction associated with information exchange and the supplementary 
process of supplying direction and orientation but also provides a means for 
analyzing the character of interpersonal support present in the interaction. The 
categories of seeking support, giving support, depriving support,; accepting 
support, ignoring support, and rejecting support are a focus for the analysis of 
interaction, usuall> not present or not sufficiently explicated in other category 
systems. 

Additional information, longabaugh, Richard "The Structure of Inter- 
personal Behavior." Soc/omefrv 1196''^. 441-460, Longabaugh. Richard, and 
Eidred, Stanley H A Rosourco Pmcv^^ Coding Manual McLean Hosprtal. 
Belmont, Massac hu<.etts. 1964 

68. Scale to Measure Affective Sensitivity 

This measure of empathic ability was developed bv sampling responses of 
undergraduate students, master's degree students, and practicing school 
counselors The subject views a videotap(»d interaction between a client and a 
therapist. The subjec! is given a set of eighty multiple-choice items, each 
consisting of one accurate description and two distracting descriptions of the 
feelings the client is exhibiting on the \ ideotape The subject is asked to identify, 
for each multiple-choice item, the one accurate description. Test/retest 
reliability for two different groups over one week is reported to be 0 75, over 6 
months, to be 0.58 and 0 67 C oncurrent validity for the scale appears to be 
marginal. 7 hert is a general pattern of moderate rank-order correlation between 
scale scores and therapist evaluations of subjects, betwc^en scale scores and 
cimital supervisors' rankings of doctoral students, and between scale scores and 
staff rat ings of c ou nselors \ \ )wever , a reasonablv good argument for t he validity 
of the scale is repr(*sent(»cj [>v the M«niti(ant reportecJ imf)rovement in scale scores 
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over six months of an education/training program for student subjects. The 
predictive validity of the Instrunnent appears to be stronger with low scale scores. 
The low scale scores tend to select negative distrar^o;s in the multiple-choice 
items, perhaps projecting feelings of rejection on theclients. The test developers 
hypothesize that inaccuracies may be tied to the idiiure to accurately perceive 
cues exhibited by the client. Thus, this instrument may fit., as well, under the 
category "nonverbal receiving ability" 

Additional information: Campbell, Robert J.; Kagan, Norman; and 
Krathwohl, David. "Scale to Measure Affective Sensitivity " lournaf of Counseling 
Psychology (1971): 407-412. 

69. SeK-Oisdosure Questioniwure 

Developed in connection with an attempt to validate Jourard's Self- 
Disclosure Questionnaires (sixty-item and twenty-five-item forms), this measure 
is an attemot to assess aaual disclosure rather than self-reported disclosure.. It 
consists of five questions directed toward five areas:, interests, personality, 
studies, body, and money. The responses to these questions provide the base 
from which disclosure is inferred. Answers ;c t!ie c,uestions are rated on a three- 
point scale. In addition to rated levels of di<^:losure in responding to the 
questions,, a word count is tabulated to indica*;,- the total amount of disclosure. 
The depth of disclosure ratings correlate witn the arrount-of-disclosure index at 
0.84. Interrater reliability for coding the answers to the five questions is reported 
at 0.83.. The correlations between scores 3n this measure and scores on Jourard's 
self-report measures are sufficiently low to raise questions concerning the 
concurrent validity of either or both approaches to assessing se'f- disclosure. 
However. Jourard's measure is directed toward assessing self-reported disclosure 
to specific targets mother., father., bf^st male friend, best female friend. This 
measure, on the other hand, is directed toward assessing actual self-disclosure to 
an unidentified target (whoever is going to be reading the questionnaire 
responses). Under such circumstances, low to moderate correlations between 
the two measures might be expected. 

Additional information: Pederson. D. M.. and Breglio. V. ) "TheCorrelation 
of Two Self-Disclosure Inventories with Actual Self-OKclosure: A Validity Study." 
loumai of Psychoio^y (1968 K 291-298 



70. SensHh^ity to Vocally Expressed Emotions (our label) 




A foriy-five-ilem tap^ ecording composed of recorded recitations of five 
speakers communicating eight emotional meanings and one neutral expression. 
The eight emotional meanings are anger, boredom., affection, cheerfulness, 
impatience, joy. sadness, and satisfaction. F.k h emotional meaning, as well asihe 
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neutral one, is conveyed by means of the same standard paragraph. The subjects 
are presented with the list of nine categories and are asked to identify which 
meaning is being expressed on the tape-recorded paragraph. Sensitivity to 
vocally expressed emotional meanings is determined by the number of correct 
identifications made, Test/ietest reliability is reported to be 0.82, 

Additional information: Davitz, J. R., and Mattis, S. "The Communication of 
Emotional Meaning by Metaphor." In The Communication of Emotional 
Meaning, edited by J., R. Davitz. New York: McCraw-Hill, 1964, Pp. 157-176. 

71. Sentence Conipletion Form 

Usable with both elementary and high school students, the instrument 
assesses the predisposition to exhibit socially approved or aggressive-disruptive 
behavior. It focuses on the classroom setting. It is administered in interview 
format for young children and in self-report format for older children. It consists 
of twenty incomplete sentences for which the respondent provides endings. 
Criteria for differentiating between socially approved behavior and aggressive- 
disruptive behavior grow from an analysis of the responses of two groups of 
children, one group that exhibited socially approved behavior and another 
group that exhibited aggressive-disruptive behavior. Characteristic ways in 
which these two groups completed the sentences serve as empirical bases for 
scoring the instrument. Subjects score low (socially approved) or high 
(aggressive-disruptive) only if their responses correspond to those charaaeristic 
of one of the two criterion groups. Responses not characteristic of the two 
criterion groups are given a middle-range score. The response to each 
incomplete sentence is scored separately, then summed to yield a total score. 
Interscorer reliabilities are reported \o be in the 0.70s. 

\vailability of measure:, Feldhusen, J. P., Thurston. |. R.; and Benning, J. J. 
"Seriicnce Completion Responses and Classroom Social Behavior." Personnel 
andCuidanct /ot/rna/ {1966|: 165-170; Soh, K. C. ' Sentence Completion Form: A 
Validation Study." Pwcho/o^v in the Schools (1973). 316-319. 

72. Situation Exercises 

This instrument consists of different sets of paragraphs that describe 
frustrating experiences encountered by children. Sets of paragraphs are written 
for both boys and girls, as well as for different ages The test is appropriate for 
elementary and junior high school students. The frustrating experiences are: 
being accused of cheating in school, being threatened with punishment for an 
unavoidable mistake, receiving a social rejection, and not being allowed to make 
a simple decision over c(o^' n$» selection The intent of the instrument is to 
identify tendencies towarcj >tn lally approved or aggressive/disruptive behavior. 
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These tendencies are lapped by confronting subjects with the brief situation 
descriptions and then asking subjects to write ail the things that could be said or 
done in response to the frustrating situation. Responses are analyzed for 
adaptivity, abasement, dependence, and aggression. It is suggested that the 
insirunfient be administered by a trained social worker or psychologist. Scoring 
for the quantitative score "adaptive" apparentK may be accomplished without 
considerable training, but training seems to be required for the qualitative 
scores, abasement, dependence, and aggression The adaptive score is arrived at 
by comparing subject responses with those responses elicited trom two criterion 
groups: socially approved children and aggressive-disruptive children. Inier- 
scorer reliability is reported to be in the 0 80s and 0.90s This instrument and the 
Sentence Completion Form reviewed iwi ,ct were developed bv the same tear^ 
of individuals for research purposes. 

Additional information: Feldhusen, ). F,. Thurston.. ). R.., and Benntng. J. J. 
'Studying Aggressive Children through Responses to Frustrating Situations.** 
Child Study lournal 0970v 1-17 

73. Situation Test 

The Situation test involves a general assessment procedure:, specific 
measures are derived from it The general asi>essment procedure involves two 
alternate forms, each consisting of ten social situations presented orally, on tape,, 
by a male voice The taped male voice describes situations involving a female. A 
female voice then presents a line of dialogue to which the subjects respond 
oulloud. The subject s responses to each of the ten so' lal situations are recorded. 
The recorded responses ^re then analyzed in a number of ways, two of which r^ay 
be of interest in terms ot assessing inrerpersoiiai communication functions. The 
responses are analyzed for "anxietv signs. " including failure to respond., 
stuttering, repetition of words or phrases, halting within a sentence, unfinished 
sentences., or mispronunciations Anxietv signs are reflected as proportions of 
the number of words per response A second measure of potential interest 
involves adequacy ratings. Each response »s rated in terms of its adequacy in 
meeting the fum tional demands ot the sot tal situation dest nbed on the tape The 
assessment procedure and related measures were tested on small samples of 
college students Interobserver and mter-rat(»r reliabilities were sufficiently high 
to allow the presumption that the general assessment procedures may be 
employed to produce medsures ot both anxiefv and adequacv of rc^sponse The 
assessment proceciures are somewhat ( umbersome ever, the Situation Tc^st 
seems well conceived, so th * )udgmc»nts can he made about the acjequacv of 
communicative responses m social situations 

Additional information Rehm.R P .and Marston. A R Reduction of Social 
Anxiety Through Modifuation ot Selt-Re!nfor( ement \u Instigatton Theraf^y 
Technic|ue." fonrtuil (*t ( afisnftmi .ifuf ( Itfuc^ii f\\( haloK^ 565-574. 
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74. Situational Preference Inventory 



Directed lowjrd id(»nlif>mg preferred stvles of soddl interjcliun. this self 
report inslrufr.ent is used appropridlelv with ages from junior hi^;h s( hool level *.o 
adult it consists of twentv-tvvo sets of statements., three statements in each set. 
with a given statement refle( tinu eithei j c oop<»rational. instrumental, or analytic 
slvleof intera( lion Statements are rankechvithifi ea( hset Thetooperationaland 
instrumental stvies need no expiu ation: however, the analv tic interaction style is 
conceptually treatecJ somewhat ditferentlv m this instrument than it is by 
communication scholars, especiallv those identified with the area of inter^ 
personal communication. The analvtic stvie as reflected m *his instrument is 
characterized bv greater sensitivity to situational and interpersonal cues than is 
the analvtic style described m the literature associated with interpersonal 
communication. Tc*st retest rehabilitu's are n the0.70sand0.80s. This instrument 
seems to have be(»n carefully developed and apparently is in wide use. 

Availability of measure Edwards. Carl L. 'Interactive Styles and Social 
Adaptation.'"' (#(»f)c'f;f Pvyc /lo/oijv \fc^r)c;L,'raphs i1973j 123-174 

75, Social Accessibility 

This measure* of soc lal ac ( (»ssibility may also Im» regarded as a measu re of self- 
disclosure. It is a pap(»r-and-pc*nc il questionnaire consisting of fifty items. The 
rc»spondent incJirates whether or not he or she would answer a particular 
question asked by (It a Ntranger that would probably neyer be* seen again. (2) an 
acquaintance 1 3) a best triend. or |4> nc) one tac h response* is sc ored fromO to 3.. 
the total scort* indicating the* extent to which an individual reports himself or 
herself as being ac (essible to of hers ThcMnstrument was developed and tested on 
samples of eight<»en-tc)-twenty -year-olds One of its unique features is that it 
maintains moderate external r(»liabihties for administrations repeated over a 
four-year pt»riod. In its presc^nt form, the scale may not dist^rimmate very well 
b<»lween high and low repealers, since many ot the items are somewhat dated. 
Answrini; these itc»ms by today s standarcis. seems stibjec tively to involve much 
less risk for an mdiy*dijal than it mii;Hf h.iy e m 1958 V\ ith some revision, however,, 
lh(» insfriimc*nt niav be us,ibl#' a> .i measure* of ihc- (»xtent toyv hic h an inciividual is 
,|cc es<iit)lc- to others or In iik<*iy to reveal self to others 

Avail.ibHity o! measure Ric ker^.()v«,!,uikama M A, and Kusmin. A A. 
' IndiyicJual I>tft» ^ence•^ !n ^om.iI \c ( e^Nibilify ' f^y^ /)(i/oi,wc .// Rrports (1958) 
391-406 

76. Social Adjustment Behavior Rating Scale 

Thi*- IS .1 c hoM a! diagnostic irulruriieni lU .< lofx'd thr(Mii:h the sampling cjf 
response^ of m.ile pNV« ^.latrK [j.iliersts in fh-irtv ei^ht \<-lerans Administration 
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hospitals. It is included here because it contamsathirty-three-iiemvocializatjon- 
level subscale that assesses one s adequacy of social interaction, ranging from 
complete social isolation at one extreme to maximum breadth and depth of 
mature social interaction at the other extreme. The initial item pool consisted of 
four hundred behavior statements that consequently have been refined, through 
extensive analysis, to a twenty-nme-item work-level scale and a thirty-three-item 
socialization-level scale. Subject behaviors are rated by professional psychiatric 
clinic personnel. There is extensive information on the reliability and validity of 
the scale in terms of its clinical use. However, it is included here because the 
socialization- level subscale was constructed according to Thurstone scaling 
procedures. Consequently, the socialization-level subscale makes available a set 
of behavior statements ranging across a continuum from one extreme to the 
other, reflecting approximately equal intervals between scale steps. It may be 
worth examining for its potential as a measure,, at the interval level, of the 
adequacy of social interaction. 

Additional information: Aumack. L. "A Social Adjustment Behavior Rating 
Scale/' lournal of Chnical Psychology (1962): 436-441. 

77. Social Insight Test 

This instrument is included because the concepts "communication 
competence" and "functional communication'* are very closely associated with 
the appropriateness ot an individual's response: in ? particular social situation. 
The Social Insight Test is directed toward assessing the appropriateness of 
interpersonal responses. Part I requires the respondent to select the most- 
appropriate or most-logical response,, and part II requires the ♦^espondent to 
choose the response yielding the most satisfaction and ioast embarrassment to the 
other individual. Each item consists of a description of an interpersonal situation 
and four alternative response choices. The total test consists of twenty-five 
Items. The respondent's score is based upon the number of correct responses 
identitied. The correct response is one that exhibits the respondent's ability to 
identify the most-probable reason for the behavior of an individual described in 
the item or one that exhibits the respondent's ability to identify the most-likely 
consequences of a particular beh?*'.or. The response alternatives for each item 
are weighted empirically according to the two criteria identified above The 
inventory requires approximately thirty minutes to administer. The internal 
reliabilities of the test are marginal. Adequacy may be argi.ed primarily from the 
point of view of concurrent and construct validity At present, it seems adequate 
for use in research but insufficient!) validated for individual or diagnostic 
purposes. It is most appropriate for use with adults 

Availabilifv ot measure Consulting Psyc hologists Press, 577 College Avenue., 
Palo Alto. California 94306. 
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78. Southwestern Cooperative Educational Ul>oratory Interaction Observation 
Schedule 



This category system is applicable to classroom communication and may be 
employed by an observer coding communication as it occurs. It is used to classify 
verbal and nonverbal communication between students and teachers. It is 
directed toward classifymg events and processes of an affective nature and 
encompasses concern for identifying teacher behaviors likely to promote tension 
and those likely to reduce tension. There are two major categories, one tor 
classifying student behaviors and the other for classifying teacher behaviors. The 
essential nature of the category system may be understood by examining the 
categories of teacher behavior.: Categories of teacher behavior are blocked 
according to whether the behavior is likely to promote or to reduce tension. 
There are ten categories of tension-reducing teacher behaviors, such as praising 
students, asking or allowing students to help each other, using encouraging 
remarks, using ur promising rewards, apologizing, and allowing pupils to speak 
without permission.. There are eight categories of tension-promoting teacher 
behaviors, including such things as warning students, frowning or glaring, 
punishing, calling on a student who has not volunteered, using sarcasi^^/ 
criticizing or correcting students, and ignoring or interrupting students. 
Organization of the category system., differentiating student and teacher 
behaviors in terms of their affective qualities,, makes this category system 
potentially useful in continuity analyses. 1 hat is, the category system lends itself to 
a description of the types of student behaviors most likely to follow particular 
kinds of teacher behavior, and vice versa. 

Additional information; Semis. Katherine A., and Liberty, Paul C. "South- 
western Cooperative Educational Laboratory Interaction Observation Schedule 
(SCIOS):. \ System for Analyzing Teacher-Pupil Interaction in the Affective 
Domain." Southwestern Cooperative Educaiiondl Laboratory. Inc., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, 1970. 

79. Speech Anxiety Inventory 

This self-report instrument assesses speech anxiety conceptualized in two 
ways. (1 ) anxiety experienced during a particular speech {stale} and (2| individual 
but generalized predisposition to exoerience anxiety m speaking situations 
(trail I.Jhe items were drdwn from an earlier anxiety measure (Personal Report on 
Confidence as a Speaker) and were revised to reflect the distinction between 
state and trail anxiety The inventory consists of fifty-six items, half directed 
toward trail anxiety and half directed toward state anxiety All items are scaled 
across four intervals. All items are focused on the public-speaking situation. 
Normalized scores and percentile ranks for 249 undergraduates in fundamental 
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speech courses at Florida Stale Universtlv are availdblo from the author. 
Reliability information is available primarily on spee<h-A trait. Repeated 
administration to 95 undergraduates over three consecutive months produced 
external reliability coefficients ranging from 0 73 to 0.64, Internal reliability 
estimates range from the0.70s to the0.90s. Responses on the trait scale ac ross four 
occasions (two speaking, two nonspeaking) produce moderate-to-strong 
intercorrelations Since trait anxiefv conteptuali/e<J as generalized predisposi- 
tion to experience anxiety in speaking situations, these intercorrelations may 
suggest a weakness in the discriminant validity of the measure. If the measure 
assesses trait anxiety, intercorrelations between speaking and nonspeaking 
situations should be much lower than those reported. However., additional 
validation information suggests strong e\ ident e of discriminant validity. Student 
scores on speech-A trait increased in experimenial conditions wherein subjects 
were required to engage in spoakmg but did not increase in experimental 
condition not involving speaking Consequently, there is reason to believe that 
this instrument a^^sesses a form of trait anxiety directed toward generalized 
speakin;; situations and that this instrument mav be mc;re-specif ically focused on 
speaki ig situations than are other measures of trait anxiety represented in the 
more-gf^neral psychological literature A great deal mow information is available 
01 the V alidity of this instrument than isrepcjrted here ltappe*»rsto be one of the 
..lore-carefullv construe leci and more-( aretully tested instruments for assessing 
speech anxiety. 

Additional information Lamb, Douglas H "Speech Anxiety Towards A 
Theoretical Conceptualization and Preliminary S( die Development." Speech 
Monographs (1972). 62-67 

80« STEP Listening Test 

One of the tests m the Sec]uentMl Test' ot [dm ational Progress series, the 
.STEP I 'stening fest is ( learK one of the better-d('signe{i .ind belter-ncnmed tests 
of basic listening skills There .ire^ tour levels ot STfP listening: level one, 
appropriate for college treshm.in ,ind s(>ph()m(>r{'s, level tv\o. af)propriaie for 
grades ten eleven, jnd twelve, level three. .if)pr{;()riiite ten grades sever., eight, 
and nine, level four. af)pr(>pridte tor gra{Jes t{njr. tiv e. and six Eac h of the levels 
has two alternative forms of ihe listening test Ihe test <issesses three basic 
dimensions of listening skill i1) f)j.iin-'Nen«Ne t {>mf)rehensi()n, (2) mterpr(»t,ition,, 
(3) evaluation .uuJ a})pli( iiiion The test itself c nnsists ot ,1 series of p.issages read 
alcjud by the examiner to the resf)on(ieni's Itu'se f),iss,iges ( onsist f^f (iirections 
and simple exf)osiiion njrr.nion iboth sim()le .in{l figurative), argument and 
pf»rsuasi(jn. jnd .lesihelK fi,,iieri.il dx^lh poetrv ,ind prosei Resf)on(J(*nls <ire 
providecJ with answer sheet^N in mullif)h'-( hoit e' torm.il R.ivv scores .ire 
transforme(J to percentile f),irujs 
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Availability of mCiJ^ure' Cooperative Test Division. Educational Testing 
Service, Prince ton. New )t rsey 06540 

81. System for the Analysis of Classroom Communication 

One of the organizations responsible for a good share ot the work done in 
analyzing and systematizing assessment procedures used in educational settings 
IS the Center for the Study of Evaluation at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. This category system was developed by the staff of that organization. It is 
applied to the analysis of classroom communication It may be employed by a 
single observer, coding communication as it occurs. It may be used for research 
purposes, as a supplement to standard educational evaluation procedures, or in 
training settings. It has three broad dimensions. (1? teacher behavior. subdivided 
into five categories; (2) pupil behavior., subdivided into five categories; 
(3) behavior involving both teacher and pupil, subdivided into two categories. In 
each general dimension, the specific categories are further differentiated. The 
degree of differentiation varies from category to category. A teacher's behavior is 
classified in terms of positive affect, negative affect, statements, questions, and 
control of behavior (or classroom management). Each of these categories is 
differentiated further. Pupil behavior is classified as pupil responses; pupil 
initiative;, practice skilK to develop rapid.; automatic response;, positive affect, 
and negative affect. The first three categories are differentiated further. Behavior 
involving both teacher and pupil is classified in terms of silence or noise, or 
procedural interchange Each of these categories is differentiated further. 

Additional information jones. Margaret E "Reliability of Coding of the 
System for the Analysis of Classroom Communication (SACC)." Center for the 
Study of Evaluation. University of California at Los Angeles., 1%9. 

82. Teacher-Child Dyadic Interaction 

This category system is appropriate for research purposes. It focuses 
upon classroom rommunic ation It may be usi»d by one observer classifying 
communication as it occurs This (atei/or\ svstem «s included here because 
a substantial bkx k of its categories is directed toward identifying teachers' 
feedback reactions The cate»j4ories arc dividend broadly into general class 
activities and rcMding ancJ re^ii.ifon times Withm general class activities, 
there are categories to ujentifv rc^sponse c>pportunitie»s (types oi teacher 
behavior that provide opportunities for students to respond), level of question 
(four types of te.Khe»r-initutecl questions), child's answer (four basic ways 
in which the* student might resf)()nd to the teacher-initiated questions) and 
teacher's fe»edbac k rcMttion This last broad cate»gory., in the section of the 
category svstem cieaiing with general class attuitv. contains twelve categories 
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describing the feedback a teacher provides the student. The twelve categories 
are praise., affirmation of correct responses, no feedback reaction (that is, 
no response or a response that does not communicate information about 
the correctness or incorrectness of the child's answer),, negation of incorrect 
answers, criticism, process feedback, gives answer, asks other, calls out (this is 
when unsolicited responses from other students provide the correct answer)., 
repeals question, rephrase or clue, and new question.. The focus or 
teacher feedback responses is a majOr cor, ern of this category system. 
The catc^'.ry fystem. in general, includes not only this concern but also 
categories directed toward cognitive behaviors, classroom procedure or routine, 
and the analysis of teacher and student communicativebehavior occurring while 
students are taking turns reading or reciting. 

Availability of measure: Brophy, |ere E.. and CoO(j,,Thomas L Tcacher-Child 
Dyadic Interaction: A Manudl for Codint^ Classroom Beha\tor Austin- The 
Research and Development Center for Teacher Education. University of Texas. 
1%9, 

83. Test of Listening Accuracy in Children 

This instrument assesses listening ability in children ages five through nine It 
can be administered as a group test, requiring approximately forty-five minutes, 
with a rest after every tenth item. The test consists of eight-six items. It may also 
be administered individually In both cases, the child sees three pictures and 
hears three words. One of the words is correct, the other is incorrect, though 
phonologically similar The child's score is the total number of items correctly 
identified. The original observation base for the instrument consisted of 1357 
children randomly selected from one geographic area Th. princ. 'argument 
for the ac equacy of the measure is an item analysis. One hundrtJ thirty-two 
items wer included in theoriginal item pool, ubsequenily reduced toeighty-six 
through, iXi ti analysis, 

Availability of measure Communication Research Vsociates. Ir.v.,, Box 
11012, Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 

84. Tests for Auditory Comprehension of Language 

This n.casur - listening (omprehension i,, included here because it is 
directed t jwarci the assessment ot list *ning skills in ( hildren between the ages of 
two year,, ten mont hs. and seven years, nine months. It was developed with small 
samples of ( hildren divided into nine age groups, each representing a six-month 
age v^n 1^ consists of 1^3 ite .s.each assigneti one point for correct response. It 
IS administered by an examiner who presents stimulus items orally The 
respondent is asked to point to a picture that represents what the examiner has 
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requested. Each of the stimulus items assesses the child's ability to comprehend 
words, morphology, grammar, and syntax. Information on the adequacy of the 
test is sparse; however, it is our understanding that such information, as well as 
norms, was being accumulated at the time this volume was being prepared. 

Availability of measure: Learning Concepts, 2501 North Lamar, Austin, 
Texas 78705. ^ 

85. Torrance Tests oi Creative Thinking (Verbal Scores) 

This general assessment procedure is perhaps the best-known and most 
widely used measure of creative thinking. Of particular interest to readers of this 
volume are the seven verbal tests: (1) A respondent is shown a picture and is told 
to ask as many questions as he or she can about what's happ'^ning. (2) For the 
same picture, the respondent isasked to guesspossible causes ot the action in the 
picture. (3) For the same picture, the respondent is asked to guess the 
consequences of the action. (4) "^he respondent is shown a picture of a toy and is 
asked to suggest ways of impr y.r '5) The respondent is shown a picture of a 
container and is asked to suggest al uses for it. (6) The respondent is told to 
ask as many questions as he or she can about the object in item 5. (7) An 
improbable situation is described and the respondent is asked to suggest its 
consequences. Responses can be scored for fluency (the number of relevant 
responses).^ flexibility (the number of s.^ontaneous shifts from one category of 
meaning to another), originality »tive infrequency of the responses 

given), and elaboration (the de: ^yccificity of the responses). T' e verbal 

tasks require about forty-five minu»*.> of testing time The test must be scored by 
hand. The guides for scoring are quite clear, and the manu jI discusses scoring 
errors to be ^voided. The Torra» ^ Tests of Creative Thinking have many 
valif^ . ion studies assoriated with them (fifty are reported in the manual). The 
strengths appear nn'Ti;,r y to be reliability and constiuct validit^ Test/retest 
reliabjl'ne«i are >trong for short intervals up to three years. Construct validity 
consistently demonstrates that the test measures behaviors consistent with the 
literature ot creativity It can be administered to individuals from kindergarten 
age through adult. 

Availability of measure' Personal Press. 191 Spring Street,, Lexington, 
Massachusetts 02173. 

86. L willingness to Communicate Scale 

The Unwillingness to Communicate Scale is a self-report, Likert/type 
attitude questionnaire that assesses the tendency to avoid or dev<iiue oral 
f ommunication. It probes attitudes about communication and perceptions of 
actual communication experiences, The items represent five dimensions: 
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anomia (failure to adopt or internalize societal norms and values of communica- 
tion), alienation, introversion, self-esteem, and communication-apprehension/ 
reticence. However, analysis of the instrument's construct validity produced two 
main factors' approach-avoidance and reward. The presence of concurrent 
validity is supported by virtue of correlations with like measures. Discriminant 
validity for the two factors consid**red separdtely is supported by demonstrated 
differences in the correlations of the two factors with like medsures. The 
instrument was developed and refined by sampling college-studeri responses. 

Additional information' Burgoon, Judee K The Unwillingness to Com- 
municate Scale: Development and Validation " Communication Monographs 
0976). 60-69 

87. Utah Test oi Language Development, revised edition 

The test assesses expressive and receptive language skills. It requires 
approximately thirty to forty-five minutes to administer The examiner induces 
responses of considerable variety, including responses to sequencing tasks 
frepeating digits, sentences), pointing to objects, naming objects. a id so on. As is 
usually the case, and especially with this test, the examiner must follow carefully 
the instructions given in the manual. Correct and incorrect responses are 
recorded. The test yields a rav. score thai is converted to the child's "language 
age." The test covers ages one and one-half to fourteen and one-half. It was 
normed on the basis of 273 normal, bright children" m Utah. The sample 
apparently crossed age groups, so norms are based on sma.l samples within age 
groupings. The internal consistency of the measure ts high (0.94) Content validity 
of the test seems reasonably good, espocially at :he lower age levels. 

Availability of measure Communication Rfsearch Associates., Inc , Box 
10012.. Sal! Lake City., Utah 84111 

88. Vance Language Skills Test 

Developed tor use with pr(»s(h()()l (hiUircn. ihis instrument assesses Ian 
guage comprehension and production ll (ont«nns (Mt»ht subtests (1) labeling 
of ob)«?cts., (2) spatial relations, (3) onvironmental sound reproduction.. (4) en- 
vironmental sound labeling. 15) a saond spatial relauon Hibtest.. (6) speech- 
sound discnmmaiion, (7) precepts .wul (oncepts. (8) language structure and 
( ontent. The test ( onsists ot a vanetv ot materials. in( luding f)i( lures, score sheet 
for tasks., and instrU(tion> for scormu a stru( lured interview Assessment 
f)rO(edures re(|Uire approximately one hour It is important that the examiner be 
fumihar with all aspe. : . oi the test and that time hv (lev oted to developing rapport 
with *he c hild ores ar(» obtained on e<i( h subtest . with some normative data for 
comparisons. The Jest was desi^ru^d for use in a spedfu rese«''(fi project 
Relatively little intormalion is .n.iilahle on the a(l(*f|ba(v o< th( i.^e.isu''<-., 
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although interna! consistency estimates of reliability for the subtests range from 
0.25 to 0.94, with a mean of 0 72. 

Additional information: Vance, Barbara |. "The Effects of Pre-School Group 
Experience on Various Language and Social Skills m Disadvantaged C iildren." 
Project #7-8070, Stanford University, Palo Alto, California 

89. Verbal interaction Category System 

An extension of the Flanders system, this category svstem may be used by a 
single observer coding classroom communication as it occurs. It provides a 
specific focus on teacher behavior that accepts or reject ideas a^6 feelings 
expressed by the student., v.'hether that rejection is expressed vcrbaliy or 
nonverbally. The system contains tv^elve basic categories, some of which are 
further subdivided. These categories are organized around five dimensions:. (1) 
Teacher-initiated talk. This dimens.on has four categories, gives information or 
opinion, gives direction, asks narrow question, asks broad question. (2) Teacher's 
response. This is the central dimension , which identifies accepting and rejecting 
responses There are two categories accepts and rejects £. »f these caiego. ies 
IS subdivided to identify responses to student ideas, b* ors, and feelings. 
(3) Pupil responw This dimension contains two categories iiferentially identify- 
ing the student's response to the teacher and the student's responses to other 
students. (4) Pupif-inttiatcd talk. This dimension consists of two categories that 
identify communicative behavior initiated bv a student and directed either 
toward other students or toward the teacher. i5) Orhor. This dimension consists 
of two categories, one pf which icJentifies silence: the other,, confusion. 

Availability of measure. Amidon. Edmund, and Flanders. Ned A. The Ro/eo/ 
the Teacher in the Classroom Minneapolis Association for Pro- ctive Teaching. 
1%7;Sirnon, Anita, and Bover, E G . editors. Mirrors for behavior HI. Commupi- 
cation Materials Center. Rices M.ll Road. Wvncote. Pennsylvania 19095., 

90. Verba! language Development Scale 

The Verbal Languagt* Dt»velopmcnl Stdl(» viclds a gross measure of a child's 
'language age." It ( ov(»r*. agis irom birth to fifteen years The measure employs 
jn informant-interv lew format, that is. the (»xdmmer interviews an "informant" — 
a parent., teac her. or other adul^ who has observed the child— about the child's 
exhibited behavior on verbal tasks The in'^lrument consists of fifty items. It 
requires about thirlv minutes to ( omplclc Most of the iiemsaredirected toward 
preschool years Each item is rated across three scale intervals by the adult 
informant. B(»havif >i of the c htld js rated jsrou^hlv present, emergent, or absent 
Score*, derived trom these ratings jre converted bv compannj^ the scorc»swith 
those obtained bv 120 normal-speaking whit<' ( hildr(»n from Central Utah This 
original comparison i*rQUf) was suhsec|uentlv enldfgcuj. l)Ut the nor.Tis cJid not 
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change substantially. Both intt rnal and external rdiabihties for the mstrun>ent 
are adequate. The strong*»st arguments for the adequacy of the measure are 
associated with i'3 concurrent validity. There is demonstrated correspondence 
between scale scores and IQ scores ^nd between scale scores and judges* ratings 
of language development. A "direct-test" version of this instrument, not 
requir.ng the informant interviews, is also available {see the Utah Test of Lan- 
guage*. Revised Edition). 

.Availability of measure: American Guidance Service. Inc.. Publishers Build- 
ing, Circle Pines. Minnesota. 55014 
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